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has actually quartered itself 
in Brompton,—or “South Ken- 
sington,” as it is erroneously 
called in the mood for chang- 
ing which rather tends to 
characterize the Department, 
—we may be allowed to look at 
) the arrangements so far as they 
are completed, and to gather 
hag Li what are some of the prospects 
: IY for the national work of art- 
education,—already commenced, and 
lately progressing, on the whole 
under, judicious management, and 
with encouraging success, The rooms 
at Marlborough House, doubtless, 
were inadequate as to space, and un- 
suitable,—except. regarded as tem- 
porary accommodation : but something in archi- 
tectural and structural provisions immensely 
better, and in other advantages extraordinary, 
there should be at the new local habitation, to 
compensate for abandoning the power to act 
directly upon those for whom the instruction 
as we may suppose is intended. These classes 
we assume to be art-students of all descriptions, 
teachers in schools, building artizans, and per- 
sons engaged in handicrafts and trades, who are 
residing, necessarily, in all districts of London. 
For the building artizans, or “ art-workmen,”— 
they are more likely to be found in Gray’s-inn- 
lane, Clerkenwell, Hoxton, Spitalfields, or Lam- 
beth, than in the agreeable suburb of Brompton, 
where they cannot hope to reside, and which: is 
too distant, if not too expensive, to get to, for 
any number of visits. As to such visits, we 
may observe that the argument from the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, which, if we rightly understand, 
is still adduted, we believe is quite beside 
the present question,—in. short, another of the 
false applications of statistics. On that occa- 
sion, the objects of interest were so multifarious, 
the field of instruction was so vast, and the 
passing time was so short, that all persons were 
induced to make great sacrifices in the hope of 
seizing something whilst there was the chance. 
We should like to know, however, after deduct- 
ing all the official staff, and all who neglected 

































of subject,—as that of art or science. Indced, 
the very objects comprehensive, which are 
rightly provided for at a central home of learn- 
ing, involve some disadvantages which render 
desirable, separate collections. in departments of 
knowledge and study, — but equally if for pur- 
poses of reference, in central situations. 

The position contra we understand to be 
(omitting for the moment, consideration of the 
supposed site for a new National Gallery, and 
any asserted requirement as to union with it), 
that the present buildings are merely for head- 
quarters, which it is not very material to place 
in a central situation, seeing that for the future, 
instruction must be carried on at metropolitan 
district schools and towns in the provinces, to 
which books from the library and objects from 
the Museum would be lent as wanted. To this 
latter course as a principle, we should be 


sible materials at some one spot, form the first 
object for consideration ; and only duplicates, or 
transcripts and copies, are what should pass out 
of doors. 


value and the reference to them. ‘To move the 


however, instruction in art, equally with the other 
objects, forms a purpose of the buildings on the 
new site; and regarding what has been said 
above, it must be admitted there is great doubt 
whether the Architectural Museum, for ex- 
ample, will be as useful in its newly chosen 
quarters as in the old. The committee, how- 
ever, were obliged to weigh circumstances. 

Let it not be considered that we are either 
tardy or premature in referring now to the 
question of a locality. First, it was not 
announced that, the removal of collections. to 
that most discreditable thing—the Museum 
building—which the Department is so anxious 
to shift the blame of; was to involve either a 
permanent location thereabouts, or the removal 


Gallery question was unsettled ; nay, the imme- 
diate probabilities before and after the debates 
in Parliament, seemed against the Kensington 
site. And we cannot now see, even were a site 
out of town best for the National Gallery, that 
‘the Department of Art along with it, to the 
‘sacrifice of the advantages which that depart- 
| ment especially must have and afford ina central 
| situation. 
purpose of the Department. to. take us by sur- 





‘apply in such a case. 


If the collections are worth a tenth) 1 , ‘ 
of what they have cost, one purpose must be be inadvisable, for common objects, to draw any: 
their preservation,—regarding both commercial | attention to certain works in progress—con- 


of the Department from London. The National | 


it should necessarily carry all the appliances of | 


In short, if it could have been the 


their private affairs but would not encounter prise, they have completely succeeded. 
such risk again, and all the mob of holiday- ' the other hand, it were: supposed that such 


makers and country. cousins, how many there! observations as those we make, would embarrass _ 


were:who got rid of the bewilderment of the | exertions which are honestly and zealously made 


‘scene, and used the Exhibition in the proper forthe public good, it could not be against us that | 


mauner, as: contemplated by those who set it | accusations could be preferred. We animadvert, 
gomg, Neither is the average success of the or observe, only upon the appearance of conceal- 


Crystal Palace at Sydenham so great,—com-! ment where none is required,—on a course, too. 


; cae | . . . . 
mercially and as to the number of visitors, com-' common in public affairs, where a question upon 


pared with the attraction for them,—or educa- which opposition is apprehended, is not met, 


tionally and as to the use made of the wonderful but settled out of sight, and before proper argu- 
cillection of works of art,—as to supply any ments can be heard,—a dangerous course which 
argument for another case. | may answer for the time, but which we believe 

The point to be considered in the removal of to be damaging to the morale of public men, 
the various schools and collections of works of | and ultimately hurtful to the good object. which 
art, to Brompton or Kensington, is not what | may have been intended. It is because we 


can be provided for people who can take a day’s! would preserve the great objects of art-progress 


holiday, but what should be made available to | —and, if need were, the persons officially or 
those with whom art is a continuous study, and influentially connected with the Department— 
to those who have daily avocations requiring from the danger which they run from the upshot 
occasional reference to a museum and library, | of a debate in Parliament, that we counsel a 
Which last object is, perhaps, of most import-| revisioz of what may now be intended. Nowhere 
anee in the question. The library of the British ' have we seen so much misapprehension of the 
Museum, with all the inconveniences, to a great | nature, purpose, and value of art, as in the 
gree inseparable from its magnitude, is largely | British House of Commons,—nowhere so many 
tesorted to for mere reference. Such advan- damaging reflections upon individuals engaged 

would be far more within the scope of. in contributing to art, who had no chance of a 


Provision by a collection devoted to one range ‘reply. How often, for example, has the archi- 
| 


If, on 


| tect of the Houses of Parliament been misrepre- 
sented, with no one courageous or honest enough 
to say a word in defence ? 

Regretting that there should be any occasion. 
for going out of town at all, we accept the 
present arrangement as the temporary one,— 
for which, indeed only, the buildings are fitted. 
Thus looking at them, we regret. that they are: 
not quite finished, and that a portion of the 
appliances of the Department are not somewhere: 
in operation. There is still vast scope for the 
agency of the Department. upon public taste ; 
and important as we believe such influence to 





| be, and judicious and patriotic as mainly have: 
‘been the exertions in that direction, there are 


not wanting those who impute motives which 
we neither believe, nor do we discover could 
Public. opinion, we say, 
must be openly courted; objections must be 


wholly opposed: London and constantly acces-' heard and met by argument—not by what would’ 
‘bear the aspect of concealment or evasion. 
| With such views only do we enter upon an in- 


spection of the premises at Brompton. 
Yet, we have heard it suggested that it would, 


sidering that a fair opinion could not be formed: 


hooks and speeimens about, would be not to ‘until their completion. Were the question one- 
ensure their accessibility anywhere. In reality, | merely of architectural design, as capable of 


being critically estimated from an unfinished 

structure, we should at once assent. Too many 

instances would occur to us, showing the 
danger of any opposite course. Nay, were this. 
the proper opportunity, we should seize it to 
show the impossibility of judging of a building 

‘during its early progress. What could the 
opinion be worth, passed upon some of the 
finest church towers in England or Italy, with- 

out taking into view their upper stages? and 

let our readers note with us ex passant—for, 

the lesson is worth interjecting even here—~how. 

great is the change in the proportions of the 
towers of the Houses of Parliament by the 

completion of their terminations. No question 

of such a kind, however, is involved in what we 

would now inquire into,—but our question is, 

how far the calm and fair consideration of the 

locality for the permanent site of the Schools of - 
' Art, if not the National Gallery, is to be pre- 

judiced by what is now done, or by some con- 

clusion in the minds of individuals. 

In the present working state of the arrange- 
‘ments at Brompton, the schools are in opera- 
tion ; but the library is being arranged; and the 
museum building is only now being made after 
some fashion to suit its purpose, at additional 
expense ; and its future contents are not visible. 
The schools. occupy some temporary wooden: 
buildings, and rooms in certain houses which: 
were standing on the ground. The latter have: 
been converted to use with considerable skill on 
the part of Captain Fowke and others attached 
‘to the Department. Some of the attics are 
even picturesque; and the apartments of the 
female school have a look of comfort which has. 
been very properly made an object. A sage 
green colour in the painting and paper, under 
the direction of Mr. Redgrave, has been adopted 
throughout. The temporary schools are suitable 
for their purpose, both as to lighting and the 
arrangement of the casts; and the examples 
placed before the students and the methods of 
tuition adopted, seem to have been chosen with 
care, aud to be tending to the desired results. 
In the room occupied by the architectural draw-. 
ing class, are a number of models of roof-trusses 
of unusual form, from buildings on the con- 
tinent,—perhaps not in every case quite ecorreet 
as to details,—yet giving much valuable infor- 
mation. 

Between these buildings and the museum there 
is a considerable interval of ground, on whieh is 
erected a long, low brick building, with projec- 
tions in the plan back and front, chiefly appro- 
priated to the offices. Mr. Pennethorne is the 
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lect. the patriotic exultation of’ Lords and 
Commons, 1851 commissioners, members of the 
Society of Arts, engineers various, newspaper 
writers and quill-drivers everywhere, at the 
advent of what the very professor at the 
Academy termed the iron order of architecture ? 
We were to have glass roofs universally,—to 
live in houses of iron and glass : our profession 
had heen fast asleep, or blindly prejudiced, and 
bound to brick and mortar. A feeble voice was 
just heard to doubt the value of iron houses ; 
ut it died away like childhood’s treble in the 
metallic clang and noise around it. What 
matter that the speaker was Mr. Tite? In the 
public mind, a professional opinion was fast 
getting to be of no worth,—all the more so if 
given within the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, or because professional, — that is, be- 
cause grown out of experience and educa- 
tion. Very melancholy would it be, yet 
\ instructive—though the case would be again 
board-room, have gabled ends, with roofs | soon forgotten—could we here bring together all 
of low pitch, and windows arch-headed with red the absurdity of the panegyric of one individual 
bricks. Internally, however, the rooms are low, (justly deserving much), which is scattered 
nn - vr? eer” se The ery as rs | : —_ - — 03 — of —— 
ompleted, was deficient in wall-space, and Parliamentary debates “ of the period. ow 
otherwise inconvenient,—so that certain side the sublime ignorance of art, which is found too 
windows have lately been blocked up; the ceil-| often in men occupying high places, and having 
ing has been removed, and the roof timbers a great name, would be fourd set in lines of 
exposed, and a skylight has been put in. | type crowded with superlatives, in number and 
During these alterations, the wet appears to | intended force of the praise doubling and re- 
have got intg the walls, and we question if it | doubling all that was ever read in equal space 
will be _ ~ range a atopy heer hos : any one out of the ee ri gn yd =. 
many months to come. eig about two One possessing even the varied and the vas 
feet additional was at first intended; but funds | acquirements of Lord Brougham would hold a 
were wanting, or had been applied to other pur- | foremost place in this number of adulators. It 
oes The buildings ty been designe Ms 7 a — too common with _— a8 would 
ast about ten years. The passages are plas-| be supposed to appreciate art, but do not, to 
tered in three-coat work, finished by the hand-| apply thickly thelr ‘ny when the occasion 
float. Some of the doorways, as to the library, | seems a safe one: the quantity of the praise 
ae “wage soecaeigh . eee oe so much their great knowledge of the 
e museum has been the subject of an/| subject. : 
abortive attempt at external improvement by} The public being told by those who should 
decorative painting, which is applied in green | have known better, were convinced that a great 
vortion- Wik Eight iron paler, tthe out her's |in sochionlarer ani, Gar ia’ boteotulidog, 
; . , has a/in architecture; and that in house-building, 
etter result. ‘The original errors in the design, | for brickwork or masonry, iron and glass would 
however, remain, and tell in the result, as they| well nigh always thereafter be substituted. 
do in all such cases where there is a mistake at | In the Celene exhibition of the museum 
the outset. The interior—which, as completed, | building at Brompton, we now see one end of 
did indeed realize considerable perspective effect | the persistence in such a course,—we find a 
—heightened by the precision with which the | building intended for the convenient arrange- 
work was executed, and the regularity of all the | ment of objects, and presented as a museum of 
lines and parts—isundergoing considerable modi- | ar¢, which, though completed at considerable 
fication, to now first render it suitable to receive | expense, requires entire remodelling, and 
its valuable contents, without injury to them’ still remains unsuited to its purpose, and in 
from condensed moisture, and to allow of their | which, as finished, barely a feature of architec- 
classification. Plaster ceilings have been added | tural beauty can be detected. What the build- 
to the roof, and to the spaces under galleries ; | ing is, it became, simply because certain essential 
and the area is divided in all parts by quarter- | work in design and contrivance, necessary to the 
wie buildin’ i. rg! ingen ne a ae ee ee ee 
; which is not |—work which we do not care to urge is that o 
only of the. most souluiliile kind within, but any cailing or profession,—yet still work for 
which would inevitably get into a blaze were the artist and practical architect. Such, then, is 
there a chance of fire externally in contact with the attitude in which, through a public building, 
Ssoseh Wich, ad T56, wp Sieeagas ener tal) mommies’ olthees-tovekeer eet Sahel tare 
. > old management of those to whom such reputation 
we needed as to the use of iron. The truth is, | is vr system of nent which 
that in the profession there has been xo disre- | expects good results to follow from hurrying to 
gard of the peculiar resources and capabilities a conclusion by means of omitting the very 
of iron and other metals. But, both in struc- | design and logical process of conception essen- 
ture on Te <n has ne A sagem | tial a the production or rpg hg of any 
misused, and by those who assumed to know | work, no matter of what kind or nature. 
better than others its advantages. Much| ‘The worst of these several instances of art- 
may yet be done towards the proper manner | management referred to is, that you never reach 
mae 8 gl paracrine ord atic hw ng te rg fie 
t et; a a at | One thing, at least, is perfect, namely, the 
non ee on cng : understood and ae of seeing eee, so pathy length a 
acted upon. An architect, however, may well | found nowhere. en you think you have the 
have acquired caution, from the frequent lures Department of Art, oy are velesied to the 
in materials presented to his notice—materials |Commission for the Exhibition of 1851; and 
which he is called prejudiced for not admitting that way, we should perhaps get where most 
the advertised advantages of as entitling them | people will look, namely to the Government ; 
to general and universal application. Every | and we should doubtless be sent back again 
material has its special properties fitting it for | along the same channel. That duties in more 
a structural offices, and for, particular | than one of the official positions, belong to indi- 
orms - the pp arery of et Bp it re- —_ of — is not —— on our notice. 
quires time and thought to understand them,— | “ Zhey say,” however, that some means un- 
to use the material for that alone to which it is eetottied. tt became Beh that a build- 
adapted, ay avoid ps. it for ao hng which | ing on the ground purchased by Parliament and 
it is not. It is apprehension of this truth! the commissioners, was wanted. That acertain 
which is first needed, if we would both use the | uestion might be settled gently, and with a 
resources of our time, and so use them that our | show of deference to public opinion, a temporary 
art! shall not ever be in contrast with the | building only was asked for. The money being 


architect. A passage-way, lighted from the top, 
runs throughout, and forms the communication 
from the schools to the museum, and will 
afford ample room for casts. The main entrance 
transversely, to a central hall, has on one 
side of it the library, projecting from the general 
line of front, and in the corresponding position 
the board-room ; and passing through from the 
hall, the theatre is reached. The latter is a 
circular hall, 42 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
lighted from the centre, the roof being framed 
without tie, the principals meeting at the apex, 
and springing from a double curb with inch plate 
iron, 7 inches in width, bolted through, forming 
a circuit. ‘The suitableness of the circular form 
for sound remains to be seen. Otherwise, this 
portion of the buildings is the only portion 
that could be considered as quite satisfactory. 
Externally, it is true, the design—for a plain: 
brick building—has some degree of effect. The. 
pppoe from the front, forming the library | 
an 











————— 


step was to put something on the ground 
quickly as powsible. Sir William Cubitt baw 
on the commission, in a perfectly disin 

and non-professional spirit, undertook to set the 
thing poms. Sir William Cubitt has a well. 
earne oe as a civil wr, apn but we 
may be allowed to say that in the present 

we should reasonably have had more confidence 
as to the work from giving it to a pro nly 
appointed architect. The whole thing waa 
ever, despatched in the most easy, ‘ 
humoured sort of way. It so happens—“ quite 
promiscuously,” as the phrase is, that at the same 
address in Great George-street, where the able 
engineer named has his offices, are also those of 
Messrs. Charles D. Young and Co. of London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, builders 
of “Tron Structures for Home and Abroad,” 
as their pattern-book continues to say, “consist. 
= of stores, dwelling-houses, markets, arcades, 
railway-stations and roofings, &c. &c. constructed 
of wrought iron and cast iron and corrugated 
sheets.” ‘They have their correspondents abroad, 
and have supplied we know not how many iron 
houses to the English colonies and America, 
besides barracks and hospitals; and have suc. 
cessfully carried out large and important works 
at home. What so easy as to leave the whole 
business structural and architectural in such 
hands? We have now before us one of their 
books. Take one of their arrangements of the 
most simple execution, used for common Aus. 
tralian houses and the plainest barrack, which 
can be put together with the least possible 
trouble : the only difference between it and the 
Brompton building is in the number of pieces 
of framework and corrugated plates. 

Looking at the comparison of structural 
sufficiency, it is clear that iron, as a rapid con- 
ductor of heat, is not a material which would be 
chosen after any consideration of points con- 
nected with climate. The iron houses in Cali- 
fornia and Australia have required precisely the 
same process of fitting for the purpose, after 
erection, which has been required in the case at 
Brompton. We have received scores of letters 
at different times on the subject. Here, how. 
ever, there was not the argument for the iron 
building which is found in the colonies—where, 
let it be recollected, the only chance for the 
emigrant to have a dwelling anywhere but in 
‘Canvass Town,” was to take one with him,—and 
of course one that would pack into small space, 
and could be put up as an external shell as 

uickly as possible. But, why blindly follow 
the same plan where the occasion and the 
need are wholly different? Thus, in short, we 
get out of this lamentable yet instructive case, 
a truth which poor Theodore Hook expressed in 
saying, “ Wrong never comes Right.” We begin 
a work which should be essentially a work of 
architecture, with no regard to its purpose, and 
none to its esthetic effect: we omit, in short, 
all planning and design. On such a system, in 
place of a process of ar¢, the production of this 
museum building was a matter of mere multipli- 
cation, and the employment of trade-capital. We 
impressively warned the public against the con- 
templated erection when the design was only in 
progress : the appeal was disregarded ; our cot- 
temporaries - no aid; and here we have the 
result—the Brompton Boilers, a loud-speaking 
disgrace to the country. 

We have said so much of this lamentable case, 
in the hope that we might help to show at last 
the ,true reason of such failures, which we 
have some ground to claim shall not be visited, 
as is the fashion, upon the architectural skill of 
the country. In so speaking we have left ur- 
named a few other matters as to the state of the 
buildings of the Department. j 
Our readers may learn with some surprise 
that there is now ready for roofing-in, a gallery 
for the Sheepshanks collection of pictures. The 
structure is not visible from any of the malt 
roads, and stands on one portion of the ground 
immediately at the end of the Museum building, 
with which the lower of its two stories will, we 
believe, be connected, as a place of deposit for 
some of the more valuable works of ornament 
art. The structure is called temporary, and is fire- 
roof. The upper floor (for the gallery) is lighted 
rom the top, and appears to have been design 
with great care as to lighting and general fulfil 





wealth of our resources. Who does not recol-| got—though not without opposition—the next 


ment of its purpose. Externally, piers and te 
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Sa— 
cesses, and red brickwork with patterns in dark 
pricks, form the medium of decoration, and it is 
roposed to cover the roof with tiles. The draw- 
i were made by Captain Fowke. The build- 

, at a rough guess, may be some 70 feet 
Jong, but can be readily extended,—as it has 
already been once; and a site is planned for a 
similar block of buildings in a corresponding 
position at the same end of the museum. As 
many will see in this structure, the thin end 
of the wedge that is to end in the National 
Gallery itself, we have thought it right not to 
conceal what we know. 

It should be recollected that the pictures were 
iven by Mr. Sheepshanks, on the express con- 
Fition that they should be out of town; but 
there are many who do not scruple to say that 
this condition had been suggested to the donor 
in order to influence a question which should 
certainly not be influenced by such expedients. 
It is also very freely said what the decision of 
the commission appointed will be, judging from 
views which are believed to have been those of 
the individual members. We must certainly 
repeat our hope that the question will be de- 
cided in a manner that may be perfectly con- 
vincing in argument to the public. If it can 
be shown that the pictures are injured by 
smoke, or by the accumulation of people, let 
these sources of injury be lessened in the best 
way that may be open for the preservation 
of works of such value. This, however, has to 
be shown; and so long as private collections 
suffer no injury in London, and if, as we under- 
stand, it is no object desired, to lessen the 
number of visitors, we must require the question 
to be fairly stated, and brought to our con- 
victions. Let the object be pursued openly, 
the arguments sletedk and time be given to 
consider them. If they are such as would carry 
weight, they will be easily assented to; and for 
ourselves we should be prepared at once to lend 
such weight as we may possess, to the prosecu- 
tion of the object. Unprejudiced examination 
will, however, be demanded. We shall return 
to the subject, and consider two or three propo- 
sitions which are before us in an early number. 

Let us add, that some required additions to the 
buildings of the Department are about being 
commenced, to be devoted as refreshment-rooms 
and to other objects. They will stand at the 
angle of the ground next the Brompton-road, 
and will be joimed to the museum building by a 
covered way. They are to be half-timbered 
buildings, and are from drawings by Captain 
Fowke. The Metropolitan Building Act pre- 
vents the use of this mode of construction, 
unless in specially exempted cases. If the 
building in question be thus not subject to 
the control of the Act, we would suggest, 
without a spark of captious feeling, that it 
surely cannot be desirable for the Government 
todo that which the Legislature prohibits in the 
case of individuals. 








THE ABERYSTWITH CLOCK-TOWER. 


TxE competition for a design for the clock- 
tower at Aberystwith, South Wales, excited 
much discussion at the time, and we have 
thought it desirable to give a view of the struc- 
ture that has been erected. Mr. E. Trevor 
Owen was the architect. 








ON THE USE OF ANCIENT ARCHI- 
TECTURAL EXAMPLES.* 


Beror we begin to discuss the use of ancient 
examples, it may be as well to say a word on 
the necessity of preserving them in a state of 
usefulness. I am not going at present to speak 
in behalf of only the antiquary and historian. 

\epairs cannot be avoided; but needless altera- 
tions, aud what are called restorations, may very 
Possibly cause the architectural student to pass 
an erroneous judgment, ‘or to relax in his atten- 
tion, from a ‘feeling that his groundwork is un- 
certain. He will not look out for subtle and 

cate characteristics, when he supposes the 
Probability of their being obliterated by the hand 
ce 





ne following paper, with the addition of some passages, 

3 — to bring it more within our limits, was read. by the Rev. 

» 4. Petit at the Architectural Exhibition on the 13th instant, as 
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ng the opening address of the President of the Liverpool 
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of the restorer. Time may destroy much, but 
it also /eaves much, and what it leaves may be 
depended on. No one would ever troubie him- 
self to observe and work out with nicety the 
curious forms and proportions of a Grecian 
temple, if he thought the structure were a copy 
or restoration, instead of the genuine production 
of the age to which it professed to belong. The 
feeling does not arise only from a respect to 
antiquity, though that may have something to 
do with it. It is chiefly the desire of drawing 
our knowledge from the fountain-head, be that 
remote or near at hand,—be it abundant or 
scanty,—instead of taking it secondhand. The 
restoration may give some idea of the original, 
perhaps not a very faint or false one; and so 
may a description or engraving; but any one 
really interested in the pursuit will always, if 
he can, go at once to the original itself. 

The contributions of past ages are the pro- 
perty of the present age,—a property which 
may be employed freely for our own purposes, 
and handed down unimpaired to future genera- 
tions. This is true in literature, in science, and 
in art. The man of the most inventive genius 
will not hesitate to borrow largely from the 
treasures open to all, but by the use he makes 
of them will both improve and increase the 
store for the benefit of his successors. No nation 
borrowed more freely than the Greeks: to no 
nation is posterity more indebted for all that is 




















beautiful, sublime, or refined. Every work of 
imagination appeals to the mind through the 
‘nadie of ideas and impressions already formed.. 
If it presents what is wholly new and strange, 
what cannot even be compared or contrasted 
with familiar objects and ideas, it will not be 
understood nor appreciated. There must be 
some common train of ideas, as a common lan- 

uage, to admit the communication of thought 
ot ol one and another, to enable the writer 
or artist to convey his own ideas fairly to the 
reader or spectator. If an architect could create: 
a wholly new style, altogether independent of 
any hitherto known, it would probably be a long 
time before any one but himself could compre- 
hend its merits. We are always pleased or 
affected by having an old train of thought 
awakened, and are often so prepared for the 
introduction of something new, which, if pre- 
sented to us abruptly, without such process, 
would startle and perplex rather than instruct 
or delight; and, instead of connecting itself 
with the memory by a series of known and 
cherished images, would pass away like a strange 
dream. Hence, the ately of the past is neces- 
sary for the establishing of a conimunication 
between the artist or poet of the most creative 
genius and those to whom he addresses himself ; 


leven assuming, what I suppose we have no right 
'to assume, that his genius could subsist upon 
lits own inward resources, independent of any 
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external aid. It is no disparagement to the 
merits of a design that we can easily discover 
its prototypes. On the contrary, the knowledge 
of them olten enhances our appreciation of the 
talent and power of the designer. * * * 
Nothing gives a greater air of originality 
to a work than any evidence of its designer 
having always gone straight forward to his pro- 
fessed object, from whatever source he ma 
have drawn his materials. This is what const- 


tutes the difference between servile imitation | 


and bold and honest adaptation. 
A fertile invention, as we all know, is a some- 


what rare endowment. Many painters, scubp- | 





look to them for authority. Unless we are 
content to do so for a time, we shall not, 1 
suspect, make much progress in fixing an in- 
dependent style of our own, Architects are 
not now in a different position from those of 
former ages; neither more nor less bound by 
precedents and conventional rules. We know 
that the architects of the best periods regarded 
the rules of their predecessors with no small 
degree of veneration, while they neither con- 
sidered them to be infallible, nor felt themselves 
to be debarred from any innovation or attempt 
at improvement. The establishment of Doric, 
the purest and most perfect of all columnar 









tors, musicians, nay, even poets, who have not styles, did not prevent the Ionic and Corinthian 
been eminently gifted with it, have yet trans-| from coming into existence, and taking a pro- 
mitted to posterity works far beyond an average miment part in the progress of architecture. 
standard of merit, and likely to endure and | Had the designers of these looked on the Doric 
exert an active influence on many generations. asa precedent not to be departed. from, they 
Architecture, from the very nature of its objects, | would never have given the fruit of their ideas 
is much less indebted to brilliancy of imagina- to the world at all: had they thrown aside the 
tion than to sound common sense and habits of | scape altogether, they would most likely 
independent thought. If we want a house or a! have missed many of those beauties and pro- 
church, and have before us a good type, we prieties for which the Greek orders are so 
should be very foolish if we refused to avail our-| remarkable. And this has been the case 
selves of it for the sake of some new experiment. | throughout the whole range of architecture. 
Should we see a defect or want of suitableness The architect of genius and judgment has never 
in any part, or suppose we could devise an im- | ceased to keep in sight authority and precedent 
provement, the change should be made with | when he has attempted his boldest inventions. 
much caution and forethought. When ardhi- | Authority is like the string that enables the 
tects worked in this spirit, we find the buildings kite to rise, and keeps it steady: cut the 
of the age to exhibit an extraordinary variety, | string, the movements of the kite become at 
and, at the same time, a strong affinity to each | once uncertain and irregular, and it presently 
other; so that although no two can be found falls tothe ground. The restraint of rules,if they 
actually alike, all may be pronounced as belong- | be reasonable, so far from cramping the genius, 
ing to the same group or species. And this I | are often useful in strengthening it, and giving 
believe to be owing to no other cause than it a definite purpose and action. If there were 
singleness of purpose on the part of ‘the no laws of nature, such as the law of gravity, 
builders. ‘Their object was neither to produce no laws of beauty and harmony would unques- 
clever imitations nor ingenious novelties, but tionably exist, and must be Jearnt and obeyed, 
simply to erect the best building they could; even though we may be unable to define them, 
the most adapted to its end, the most pleasing no laws dictated by convenience and usefulness, 
to the eye, and the most suitable to its position. what would be the scope and aim of the archi- 
Any one who has made a tour through ‘a dis- tect ? how could his genius embody itself in a 
trict in which the village churches are tolerably definite form? The laws of precedent ‘should 
free from modern repair, will note both the be founded upon these; and we shall #hways do 
prevalent adherence to one approved type, and well ‘to examine whether they actually are, or 
the variety of character which shows the inde- | whether at least they are not at variance with 
pendence of the architects. In Somersetshire them; for no precedent will justify either false 
we see a vast number of lofty omamented constraction or inconvenient ‘arrangement. 
towers, all having a strong resemblance to each, Again, rules and precedutits sre usually esta- 
other, yet each preserving its individuality by blished pon the practice of the greatest mas- 
distinctive marks. In Devonshire the family ters, and when the art is wt its best; and they 
likeness is still stronger: the plain embattled are the result of much experience and careful 
tower, slightly tapering to the top; the long observation, so that, by di ing them, we 
unbroken body, with an aisle nearly reaching its are debarring ourselves from the advantage of a 
full length, and the rich rood screen, forming a tried and ‘approved path ‘to excellence, and one 
substitute for the chancel arch, are features all that must m general be trodden before we are 
but universal ; and yet the traveller who visits entitled to venture, with any hope of success, 
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of the designers, and the intrinsic excellence of 
their work will be put to a severe test; fo 
both on one part and the other they must loo, 
much more to the true principles of architecture 
those which are the same > ne every style, 
than to a mere conformity with the fashion of ; 
day. If both architect and decorator do wha; 
they are assured is positively and essential| 
right in itself and does not owe all its merit { 
authority, even though they derive their mate. 
rials from different styles and periods, the har. 
mony between their works will perhaps be much 
more complete than we imagine. 

I have said that our new style, when it comes, 
must contain much both of Italian and Gothic. 
but the fusion will be a matter of time: we are 
not called upon, in every building, to undertake 
that trial of skill which was necessary in the 
case of Alnwick Castle, and the results of which 
cannot fail to be instructive. We must conform 
to some one acknowledged style, and whatever 
we borrow from another we must introduce 
cautiously, and by degrees. ‘The styles with 
which we are familiar, and between which we 
have to make our choice, are the Classic 
and the Gothic. The links by which the 
one is connected with the other,—for the 
transition was gradual, not sudden, namely, 
the Romanesque and Byzantine—are of extreme 
value and interest, and their study will be 
found essential towards any development to 
which we may look forward, but in themselves 
they offer scarcely a sufficient basis for the 
groundwork of a style. Indeed, the first Roman- 
esque is debased Koman, imitating the Roman, 
and falling short of it from the ignorance of the 
workmen, and the later Romanesque is incipient 
Gothic. It may be that a new style will be 
worked out more like the Romanesque than is 
either the Gothic or the Roman; but if we 
commence with it as a groundwork, we shall 
really find ourselves at a loss for those rules 
which are necessary towards securing a steady 
and permanent progress. The question, then, 
is, whether the Classic or the Gothic be adopted 
as the style on which we shall work, witha 
view of establishing a national architecture 
worthy of an age which in most respects betrays 
no symptom of retrogression. 

You will observe the question is not which 
we shall adopt, and preserve constantly in the 
state in which we find it, with little or no change 
beyond what may be caused by the manner of 
individual architects, but which we shall take as 
a basis for future operations. I dare say the 
favourers of Gothic looked upon the Classical 
party as anxious to preserve the style of some 
particular era, say that of Palladio, without any 





‘important alterations, and to make all our 















































one church after the other need not complain of 
monotony. In Jersey, every one of the old 
parish churches has a central tower, and most 
of them have an aisle nearly as long as the 
whole building. Yet there is quite sufficient 
individual character, notwithstanding the injury 
done by modern alterations, to render a visit 


to each particular church interesting. The four- | 


sided spire—not a common feature in most 
countries—is there a favourite finish to the 
steeple: as many as six out of the twelve 
churches have it. The stone barrel roof, to the 
outside of which I understood the tiles were 
attached without the intervention of timber, 
give a good idea for the construction of an im- 
perishable building. 

The flint churches of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
many of which have round towers, and the 
Kentish churches with their bold staircase tur- 
rets, afford well-known examples of this varied 
uniformity. In some parts of France this is 
still more striking. I scarcely ever pass be- 
tween Paris and Boulogne or Calais, without 
giving up a day to the group of churches lying 
near and round Creil and Clermont; and I have 
never done so without lighting upon some 
ge that was new to me, and which I 
should be sorry to have missed. I may say the 
same of certam groups upon the Marne, upon 
the Loire, and that interesting group of oie 
with domical roofs, of which Perigueux and 
Angouléme are the types. 

The open steeples of Brittany, mostly of a 
late date, constantly attract the notice of the 
traveller. Though we are not bound to copy 
servilely from ancient examples, yet we must 


_aspect ; though there is no doubt that the skill , that if they both advance in the right direction, 


upon the new and untried paths still before us. | buildings spiritless reproductions of his works 
However we may wish to strike out a new | and those of his contemporaries. It may be on 
style of architecture, we must, I believe, be the other hand that the revivers of Gothic are 
content to begin by conforming with an old and supposed to be desirous of establishing per- 
recognised one—studying its examples, and manently the style that prevailed in Kngland, 
acknowledging its authorities. We need not bind say during the reigns of Henry ILI. or the three 
ourselves to them slavishly, nor consider con- | first Kdwards. It was because I thought this 
fcrmity as the test of merit; indeed, unless we , was the case that I expressed my opinion, and 
look to a far higher standard than correct do not wish it to be taken at more than its 
adherence to rules, we shall have very little worth against the revival of Gothic; and I 
architecture worthy of the name; but we should should equally protest against the revival of 
not break them lightly and without reason; any phase of Classical architecture, as a per- 
and even while transgressing the rule itself, we | manent, unchangeable style. But the question 
should be careful to show that we are still car- | is, I repeat, which shall we choose as the ground- 
rying out the principle on which the rule is work of a style, pechaps of a series of succes- 
grounded. As for details, we should adopt sive styles, according to the wants, tastes, ot 
those which prevail in the style we choose, scientific discoveries of future generations. An 
unless we can substitute something better in| the Gothic architect who professes to develop 
itself and harmonising equally well with the the style he has chosen takes a very different 
rest of the composition. stand from the architect whose aim is merely to 
If we work with a determination to advance, | restore or reproduce the buildings of the thit- 
we shall be sure to attain ultimately a style of teenth and fourteenth centuries. 
our own, distinct from those which have pre-| Looking at it, then, in its true light, I do 
ceded it, yet plainly manifesting their influence. | not know that anybody has a right to say that 
Changes will come, slowly and gradually, or | it is not still an open question. Sir Roger de 
rapidly and suddenly, as circumstances may call | Coverley’s conclusion, “ that much may be sal 
them forth. Our style will necessarily have | on both sides,” is generally considered to be 
much of the Gothic and much of the Classical; | more safe than satisfactory ; but in the present 
as much probably of each as is valuable, and | case, it is very certain that much has been said, 
capable of combination; and I think it will be|and much will be said, on both sides; and n0 
found that such elements as are of a lasting cha-| doubt many reasonable arguments, and a stil 
|racter are capable of combination. I by no|greater number of plausible arguments, have 
_Mmeans agree with those who think the proposed sam and will be arrayed against each other. 
interior decorations of Alnwick Castle will be| Nor is it likely that one party will overrule the 
felt to be very incongruous with its external | other; but it is very likely, I may say certaiD, 
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-of that noble style, just as we acquire a keener 


‘was sketching the cathedral at Kimini, I thought 


-some of the works of this master. 
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and in the right spirit, they will come very much 
nearer to each other in opinion, and in the course 
of time join hand in hand in accomplishing the 
same object. The existence of two opposing 
architectural parties may, after all, conduce to 
the progress of architecture. Though I cannot 
see that the Gothic movement has yet taken the 
line that will lead to this advancement, and 
though I am strongly impressed with an idea 
that we shall do more towards it if we work 
upon a classical basis, yet I fully appreciate the 
high and honourable position which the restorers 
of Gothic have attamed, and which they must 
ever occupy in the history of architecture. 
They: may not, perhaps, succeed in reviving 
Gothic architecture, that is, in giving it, together 
with the same forms, the ‘same fife and spirit that 
it possessed in the few centuries from which 
they derive their models ; but they will undoubt- 
edly have done much towards the revival of the 
art of architecture itself, into which their zeal, 
their talents, and their exertions have breathed 
anew energy. It may be that the attempts to 
reproduce Gothic buildings have been necessary, 
to give us a clearer insight into the principles 





element of material decay, is also adverse to the 
permanency of any principle of composition. 1 
an certain there ave very few large windows in 
which, among many beauties, some decided 
faults are not to be found; faults easily looked 
over when we are studying the general effect, 
or the excellence of the workmanship ; but not 
to be tolerated in a system to which we are 
called upon to conform with any degree of 
strictness. 

I have lately read carefully Mr. Freeman’s 
very valuable and comprehensive work upon 
window tracery ; and it convinced me that 
through the whole progress of Gothic art some- 
thing was felt to be wanting in that department, 
which the architect was continually making an 
effort to supply. Sometimes there was a heavi- 
ness, sometimes a feebleness and indecision of 
line, sometimes a defective construction, some- 
times a hard and unpleasing intersection, some- 
times a want of harmony in the sizes or shapes 
of the principal openings; sometimes an un- 
gracefulness of form in the subordinate ones ; 
sometimes a stiffness and formality ; sometimes 
a want of variety: all these I have no doubt 
were felt, and many were the attempts to correct 
them. ‘The architects knew and fully appre- 
ciated the beauty of the traceried window, and 
they were constantly endeavouring to make it 
perfect. The result is, an inconceivable variety 
of fine designs, but none which furnishes a 
definite rule for our guidance. 

Now I do not deny that Classical architecture 
has grave faults—far graver than any which can 
be charged upon the beautiful windows of the 
Gothic ; but they are faults which, if we see 
them, we can avoid. They are not so inherent 
in the style as to force themselves into our 


perception of the beauties of ancient poets by 
occasionally exercising ourselves in the compo- 
sition of Greek and Latin verses; and, viewing 
them in this light, we ought not to regret that 
they have been made; for the study and know- 
ledge of Gothic cannot be too much cultivated ; 
but some higher aim and object should be had 
in view than the proluction of works which 
may be mistaken for those of another age. 

At the first revival of Classical architecture 
the form and spirit of the original was more 
truly exhibited than those of the Gothic were 





designs against our judgment, even if we wish 
to conform to it strictly: we may imagine a, 
pure building, free from every thing that we | 
could condemn as an incongruity or deforinity : | 
we are not obliged to mix two different kinds of | 
censtruction, or to make what ought to .be| 
constructive features take a part only in decora- | 
tion: if we think this a fault, we may keep, 
clear of it, while we yet build in a correct | 
Roman style; or we may make both the arch | 
and the colonnade really perform their work, in| 
harmony with each other, as Sir Christopher | 
Wren knew so well how to do, and did, in his 
exquisite composition of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook. 


for many years after the imitation was attempted 
among ourselves. The works of Alberti, who 
died considerably before the close of the fifteenth 
century, present us with pure Roman. WhenI | 
Thad before me some ancient building, within 
which a Gothic church had been formed ; and I 
did not feel sure that such was not the case till 
I noticed among the ornaments some medieval 
shields. I can conceive nothing grander than 
At Mantua 
is a church, the nave of which is 60 feet in 
width, covered with a cylindrical vault: it has 
no aisles ; but the sides have at certain intervals 
large and deep arched recesses, the piers being 
ornamented with pilasters. The effect of this} That the development of the Gothic style was | 
church is much injured by its painted decora-| carried too far by the medisval architects, or | 
tions. It was not till I visited it in the dusk of | else that it took a wrong direction, is evidently | 





' the evening that I could judge what it really | the opinion.of those who look upon the early or | 


was. It will readily be perceived what an ex-| Geometrical Decorated style as the nearest to, 


cellent plan this is for securing sufficient abut-| perfection. For my own part, I think that in| 


ment for the enormous span of roof. ‘The idea| several respects a steady improvement took | 
may have been partly taken from the Temple of | place up to the period of the Early Perpen- | 
Peace at Rome—I mean in giving the internal dicular inclusive; and that this style, worked | 
abutment. But the men of those days felt they with purity, would be found to afford scope for | 
had other work to do beyond reproducing the very noble designs. The elongated plan.of the | 
style in its original purity and majesty. They | pier, giving a greater depth in a direction trans- | 
had to adapt it to their own purposes, and also | verse to the aisles than in the direction of their | 
to add to it much that succeeding ages had | length, suggests a very bold composition in the | 
placed at their disposal. Thus they struck out! interior, and is favourable to construction. 
combinations unknown to the ancient Roman | Beautiful varieties of vaulting are admissible ; | 
and to the medisval architect. If the style/or, if it is more expedient to use the timber) 
degenerated into a dull and feeble uniformity, | roof, fine examples are not wanting. Externally) 
we must look to other causes besides its own the opportunity of varying the pitch of the roof, 
poverty of resources. By making a strict enables the architect, if he pleases, to attain a) 
adherence to conventional rules our prime squareness and severity of outline very condu- 
object and our highest standard of merit, we, cive to dignity. Of this the central tower and | 
shall spoil any style, whether ancient, modern, choir of York Minster offer a magnificent ex- | 
or medieval. ‘ample; and the interior of the latter would, 
The Gothic style prevailed in this country for, have been still finer, had it been more thoroughly | 
a period, we may say, of about four centuries. Perpendicular, and less partaking of the cha- 
During this time it underwent at least as many racter of the nave. 
very decided and remarkable changes; so that| That the advance beyond this period to the | 
there is a greater difference between any two latest Perpendicular was altogether a down-hill | 
phases of Gothic than between any two orders course, I am not prepared to admit, for though | 
of Greek architecture, and perhaps than between | some symptoms of a debased art may have 


any two aspects of Roman architecture from the | appeared, yet some new and beautiful features | 


earliest days of Kome to the end of the first or | were unfolded,—for instance, the fan-roof. I} 
second century of the Christian era. And these | cannot yet get over my old admiration of King’s | 
are all changes of progress ; I do not say neces- | College Chapel at Cambridge. I dare say it 
sarily of improvement, for it is very possible to| has its faults, but it will be no easy matter to 
push a principle too far; but every step tended | find many buildings that can bear comparison | 
more and more to develop the resources of the | with it, be their style what it may. 
style, to exhibit fresh combinations, and to} But, whether for the better or the worse, i 
correct what might appear to be faulty. To go/is certain that a change was going on durin 

no farther than one characteristic, the windows) the whole period of Gothic architecture ; ond 


“ce Pagan 
, architecture, and explained how the use of these 
terms originally intended to-do honour to medi- 
eval art, were ridiculous and offensive in the ex- 


life and character. It ran a rapid and brilliant 
career, and expired as another age, one of 
different thoughts, habits, and manners, was 
commencing. Its relics are most valuable to 
us, in whatever light we view them, whether as 
historical records or as incentives to grave and 
religious contemplation. In this respect our 
old churches have a value which more than 
compensates for many inconveniences in arrange- 
ment ; and no architect, to whatever branch he 
may devote himself, can dispense with the study 
of them. He cannot acquaint himself too 
thoroughly with their principles both of con- 
struction and decoration,—nay, he should also 
learn their symbolical meanings wherever any 
are expressed, that he may not attribute to one 
idea or motive that which has been suggested 
by another. But the rapid changes of the style 
seem to afford an argument why we should 
regard Gothic rather as a rich magazine of 
resources than as a school from which we are to 
derive certain rules and principles of art.* 








ON CHOIRS AND CHANCELS, PARTI- 
CULARLY AS REGARDS THEIR USE 
IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. 

Ata recent meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries a paper was read by Mr. Ashpitel on 
this subject. He commenced by commenting 
on the difficult position an architect finds him- 
self in while designing chancels for churches in 
the revised medizval styles;—that any one, 
with any feeling for Gothic art, must see how 
necessary it was to the effect of the building to 
have a long chancel ;—that in ancient buildmgs 
they were seldom less than one-third of the 
total length of the edifice, and that often the 
chancel was equal in length to the nave ;—that 
a notion had Tately sprung up that the ae 
ought to be always excluded from the chancel, 
while at the same time, by a strange anomaly, 
in all our cathedrals the laity were all huddled 
into the choirs, and the naves left vacant, so 
that it was a reproach on the part‘of the utili- 


‘tarians that one-third of our churches, and 


three-fourths of our cathedrals, were utterly 
wasted. ° 

The reader then said that, impressed with 
these notions, he carefully noted, on a late visit 
to Italy, the construction of choirs and chancels, 
the uses made of them, and the traditions 
attached to their uses. He would first call 
their attention to what the choir or xopo¢ was 
in the early Christian Church, then to its 
changes during the medieval period, and last, 
to its present state and use in Southern 

urope. 

The Christian Church was not a copy of, or 
derived from, the Pagan Temple im any way, but 
from the Roman Basilica, or Hall of Justice. 
From worshipping in caves and catacombs, the 
early Christians were permitted by wealthy 
converts to occupy their halls (which were 
attached to most great men’s houses) for the 
purposes of worship, and the form was found 
so convenient that, in the time of Constantine, 
many were converted into, and many buildings 
of similar form erected as, Christian Churches. 

He then went into a close description of most 
of those still existing at Rome, and exhibited a 
plan of San Clemento, which still retains in 
every respect all the features it possessed in 
the days of Constantine. There was a large 
semicircular niche at the end of the building, 
in the middle of which the -altar stood; the 
seats for the bishop and presbyters being close 
to the wall behind it. ‘This-was on a platform 


| raised some steps, never less than three: at the 


top of this was a railing called “cancelli” or 
xcykddeg. In front was a space enclosed 


by marble slabs about four feet high, extending 
a short way down the nave, in which the 
|“ chorus psallentium,” or choir of singers, sat, 
and from whence it derived its name of choir. 
On each side of this were the ambones or pulpits 
for reading the gospels and epistles, and for 
preaching. Within the enclosures were sung 
‘the psalms, hymns, and doxologies. 


e then remarked on the usage of the words 
” and Christian Art,” as regarded 





divided by mullions and tracery, as it is an to this constant change, I suspect, it owes its, 


* To be c-nzinued. 
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treme, to the ears of Italians. ‘ What,” have 
they often said, “are those buildings in which 
the holy apostles, and their successors, have 
cine py which have been imbued with the 
lood of saints and martyrs, where synods and 
councils have sate, and which exist to the pre- 
sent day unaltered—are these to be called 
Pagan? while that style which we know to 
have been brought from the East by the Crusa- 
ders, and however it may have flourished in the 
the north, has never even taken root in Rome: 
is this the Sarasime to be called Christian, while 
the true Early Christian, the style of the 
apostolic age, 1s to be called Pagan ? Mahom- 
medan called Christian, and Christian Pagan ! 
it is insulting to our common sense.” It was 
difficult to answer such remarks. The reader 
took a rapid sketch of the rise and progress of 
the monastic orders, and particularly of the 
custom still obscrved in the Romish Church, 
wherever there was a “ convention,” or assem- 
blage of the clergy, of meeting every third hour 
of the day and night, in the church, and meet- 
ing and singing certain services, called the 
Csnonical Hours, or more commonly the Bre- 
viary services. ‘These were sung in the choir. 
The great Roman authority, Carranza, attributed 
their introduction to Pope Damasus the First 
(A.D. 371), but our learned divines, Bingham 
and Joseph Mede, thought them to be later. 
Soon after their introduction, choirs seem to 
have been enclosed. The hest authority on this 
oint is, the celebrated Durandus, who says in 
is “ Nationale,’ —“‘In the primitive church, 
the periobolus, or wall which encircles the 





Now, curiously enough, this dogma is not to be 
found in the canons of the Council of Mayence, 
but it is in those of the second Council of Tours 
(A.D. 560), and would quite agree with the 
notion of the present practice, if we suppose by 
“ psallens clericus” was meant, as it is in the pre- 
sent day, the choir while the breviary offices are 
going on: in other words, the choir while it is a 
choir. But on reading the words of the canon 
itself, it goes on to say, “but for praying and 
for communicating, let the Holy of Holies itself 
be open to the laity and to women as the custom 
is.” He then entered at length into the ques- 
tion of the canons of the fourth Council of | veyors,—decisions tending to paralyze the 
Toledo, and of the sixth of Constantinople, and | efforts of public officers. The evil is an in. 
described the use of the churches in Rome, that | creasing one. Directly reverse opinions have 
different services are held in different parts of | been given on cases precisely similar, and before 
the edifices, as the number of persons present or long the district surveyors will find the proper 
other conveniences may require, the laity being discharge of their duties impossible, and so the 
freely admitted to all parts of the building, with public will suffer. We must return to the subject. 
one exception only, that taey are always ex-| In a pecuniary point of view the district sur. 
cluded from the chapels while the breviary ser-  veyors have been materially oe by the new 
vices are celebrating; but as soon as these are Act, in the diminution of fees, the transference of 
over, the gates are thrown open, and masses or the survey of ruinous buildings and other steps, 
other public services said, and the laity admitted —at least, 25 per cent. Builders and the public 
again. may say, “So much the better for us.” If, 
Allusion was made to some traditions extant , however, the alteration should so far lessen the 
among the English Catholics at Rome; one, value of the office as to lead to the substitution 
that the separation of the sexes in churches was of men of an inferior order and standing, the 
said to have been an innovation of Zuringhies.| advantage may not be so certain. 
The passage in St. Augustine de Civitate Dei, he | . 
was told, alludes to a practice still in use at 
‘Rome, that on certain occasions men alone go to 
certain churches and women to others : not that 
there is a separation of the sexes in the same | 


cast the least doubt upon the talents of their 
own officers, who could, if they were willing, 
compete for the prizes. 

It would surely not be wise to permit their 
officers to do so: a suspicion of unfairness, 
rightly or wrongly, would be certain to attach, 
The committee, if they wish to induce valuable 
suggestions, should at once announce that their 
own Officers will zo¢ be allowed to compete. 

Mr. Marrable (the superintending architect) 
has recently made some important statements 
as to erroneous decisions by magistrates on 
cases brought before them by district sur. 














BUILDING IN CANADA. 


WE have received a view of a large building 
at present erecting in Montreal, Canada, for 








choir, was only elbow high, and which is still 
observed in some churches” (this wall, of 
course, stood in the middle of the nave before 
the altar) ; “but in this time [he says], almost 
always a veil is hung‘up, or a wall interposed 
between the clergy and the people, lest they 
should mutually look at ok other.” From 
this system of raising the periobolus, or wall 
round the choir, may be traced the present 
state of choirs and chancels, the great difference 
being that the rails, which formerly separated 
the altars from choirs, now separate the ehoirs 
from the naves. x 

That the laity in olden times were admitted 
into the choirs, is proved by many instances, in 
none more so than by Barclay, in his “ Shippe 
of Fooles,” several passages from which were 
read, one of which in particular, alluding to the 
indecent behaviour in churches, talks of men 
“clapping with their heeles in churche, and in 
quedre.” Besides the custom in our own 
country, in France, and in Belgium. 

In ltaly, the laity enter the choirs and take 
their seats in the stalls just as they do here, and 
it is said they always have done so. The word 
** chancel ” is unknown in Italy as applied to a 
part of the building, “ cancelli” meaning only 
the gates or rails before the choir, or “coro.” 
What we call chancel, or choir, they call by the 
primitive term oftribune. The word “coro” is 
apphed to any part of the building, side chapel or 
otherwise, where the choir assembles, such being 
shifted from place to place according to the 
weather or to convenience. But while the choir 
are assembled there, and i¢ is a “coro,” the 
gates are shut (oftentimes curtains are drawn), 
and the laity are carefully excluded. 

_ Mr. Ashpitel then explained how a friend of 
his was puzzled by talking of the choir as of the 
east end of a large church, when the sacristan 
said, ‘ No, sir, this is the tribune: the choir is 
now in the second chapel on the right of the 
nave: next week it will be in the Spanish 
Chapel, in the green cloister.” And he also 
instanced the most striking illustration, that the 
churches built by the Jesuits have no choirs nor 


chancels: Ignatius Loyola, finding how the | 


recital of the breviary services at every third 
hour interfered with the active life he required 
of his followers, would not suffer them. to > so, 
and consequently choirs were useless, and are 
never built in his churches. 

‘The paper urged that the notion that the 
laity should never enter the choir was quite 
novel, and had arisen since the publication of 
a translation of 
“that the Council of Mayence had determined 
that part which is divided by the rails from the 
altar should be open only to the clergy while 
chanting:” “psallentibustantum patent clericis.” 


ag of Durandus, who says, | 





Mr. Alfred Pinsoncault. It is five stories high, 
and the facades are constructed of brick and 
stone. The ground-floor and basement will be 
used for shops and storage, the upper floors 
being appropriated to public rooms, &c. The 
building will have three fronts, the principal one 
facing a large square, which, with the contem- 
plated improvements, will form one of the most 
attractive parts of the city. The dimensions of 
the block are 92 feet by 65 feet, and 70 feet 
high. The interior is for the most part con- 
structed of iron. The roof (from which an ex- 
cellent view of the city can be obtained) will be 
flat, and surrounded with an iron railing. The 
building was commenced in April last, and is to 
be completed early in the ensuirig spring. The 
cost will be about 6,000/. The architects are 
Messrs. Hopkins, Lawford, and Nelson, of 
Montreal. 


church. It was also stated, that there is no| 
“Orientalism,” as it is called, of churches in | 
‘Italy; and that there is a tradition, that the 
framers of the Prayer-book used the phrase, 
“north side of the altar,” disliking the use of 
the word, “ gospel side.” 

Another tradition was mentioned, that the 
modern pronunciation of Latin was introduced 
at the time of Elizabeth, that those who had 
‘received a foreign education, and to be respected 
as seminary priests, might be detected as soon 
as they quoted a classic authority. He concluded 
with a hope, that the subject might be more 
carefully investigated, and more particularly 
| whether morning prayer and occasional services 
| might not still be held in chancels, rather than 
| Scattering eople thinly over a large, cold 
| church ; and also whether the fact of the Church 
of England having determined that the altar 
Should be moveable, may not have had, and ma 
not still have, a most important bearing on this 
subject. 











MIDDLESEX INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


At the last meeting of the Court of Justices, 
the design of Messrs. Banks and Barry (of 
which we gave illustrations recently) was 
approved. 

essrs. Aickin and Capes, to whom the first 
premium was awarded by the magistrates, have 
circulated a lithograph of their plan, with a 
letter showing their objections to the adopted 
design, and the advantages of their own. ‘They 
urge that, their design having been selected as 
the best, they ought to have been employed to 
erect the building ;—in which, as a matter of 
course, admitting that they have complied with 
the conditions, we fully agree. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Public Bridges and Thoroughfares.—On the 
motion of Mr. Deputy Harrison, the followin 
resolution was passed at the meeting of the 
Board on the 16th :— 

“That it be referred to the works committee to 
inquire into the state and condition of the several 
communications in the metropolis, including the 
bridges over the Thames, and the approaches thereto ; 
to report whether the communications and approaches 
are adequate to the present and increasing traffic; if 
not, the best mode of improving the same.” 

The member gave various reasons why the 
present time was opportune for such a reference : 
|among others, was the fact that several of the 
‘railway companies were bringing Bills before 
|Parliament for constructing roads within the 
‘metropolis which might interfere with the im- 
| provements to be carried out: by the Board. 
| Premiums for Laying-out Streets—The follow- 
ing motion, proposed by Mr. Wright, was 
carried :— 











TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
KINGSLAND. 


Our engraving shows the new Presbyterian 
Church now erecting at the junction of the 
Southgate and Church Roads, De Beauvotr- 
town, Kingsland, for the London-wall (the 
oldest Puprasie) congregation in London. | 

This church, as we have before observed, is 
remarkable for very narrow aisles, which servé 
as passages only, the benched portion of the 
ilding’ being in one span. Space for 600 wor- 
shippers is provided. Galleries are not col 
templated. Mr. T. E. Knightley, of Cone 
street, is the architect, and Mr. E. Clarke, 0 
Tottenham, is the builder. Fi 

The building is in the Geometrical style, a0 
gaa to be an ornament to the neighbour 

00 


“That prizes be offered for public competition for 
, designs showing the best mode of laying out the sur- 
face and subsoil of the new street in Southwark, as an 
| example of a first class street, and also for the street 
in Westminster as a second-class street ; showing the 
disposition of the private vaults, sewers, gas and 
water pipes, telegraph wires, with any parts of the 
soil appropriated to other useful purposes. Prizes— 
First-class street, 100 guineas, 50 guineas, and 10 
| guineas ; second-class street, 507. 20/. and 5/7. That 
the details of this competition be carried out by the 
| works committee.” 


| Mr. D’Iffanger, in voting for this motion, de- 


| sired it to be understood that he did not wish to 








Encuish Picrurts. — Messrs. Foster, of Pall- 
mall, have announced an important sale of — 
colour drawings and paintings, for the 28th and 2 
of January. 
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TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
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KINGSLAND.——Mkr. T. E. Knicutitzey, Arcuitecr. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Norwich.—The workmen have nearly left the 
Free Library builuing, which will be opened 
very shortly. About 2,500 volumes of books 
have been purchased and presented for the 
library, and additions are received daily. It 
is now stated that the new workhouse will be 
commenced in the spring. 


Devizes.—At a meeting of the town council, 
held on Friday before last, the Corn Exchange 
Committee reported that the funds in hand 
amounted to something like 2,400/. which is 
about sufficient for the building expenses, and 
it is arranged that the borough treasurer shall 
advance 1,000/. for the purchase of the site, to 
be repaid by instalments. 

Blymhill (Salop).—The opening of the new 
schools in the aaa of Blymhill Salop, took 
place on the 5th. The design of the building is 

y Mr. Street. It is so arranged as to supply 
a boys’ schoolroom, placed at right angles to 
the girls’ room, a class-room standing at the 
angle. The style is Decorated. A school- 
masters’ house is attached, as well as a laundry 
and industrial school. 

Upton-on-Severn.—The new bridge, a fertile 
source of expense and litigation, says the 
Worcester Chronicle, 1s again prominently 
brought before the public. This morning a 
large party of engineers, counsel, and solicitors 
entered the quaint old town, and proceeded to 
make a minute survey of the bridge. We were 
not a little surprised to observe the clumsy 
manner in which the running bridge was opened, 
and were informed that the process of opening 
and closing it usually occupies from ten to 
twenty minutes, and that it is not an uncommon 
occurrence to have it opcn for half-an-hour at a 
time. ‘lhe survey beng made, the parties 
returaed to Worce:t-r, anj proceeded to the 
Shire-hal', where they conmenced upon the 
long-pending arbitration between the county 
justices and the Messrs. Nowell, who, it will be 
remembered, were the contractors for the stone- 
work of the bridge ; but the only particulars we 
could obtain up to the time of going to press 
were, that the sum in dispute was between 
2,000/. and 3,000/. Three eminent engineers 
are sitting as arbitrato’s and umpires. 

Birkenhead.—At a recent meeting of the 
Birkenhcad C»mmissioners, a memorial was 
ordered to be presented to the Treasury, praying 
for pern ission to take a lease of part of a new 
building in Conway-street, for the purpose of a 
new library and museum, It was stated that 
the principal room was 44 feet 6 inches by 
32 feet, and 14 feet high, containing eight 
windows and four fireplaces. The rent will be 
80/. per annum. The committee have already 
— of 3,000 volumes of books, and after 
all expenses are defrayed, there will be a sumof 
300/. to carry over to the credit of next year. 
The library-rate was levied this year upon an 
assessment of 111,145/. At thesame meeting 
a report was read from the sutveyor, stating 
that the average erection of new ‘buildings, and 
alterations to old ones, had been 73°4 per 
annum for the last ten years. In 1847 the 
number was 89, while last year it was 241. 
The smallest number was im 1848, when the 
number was only 21. 

Halifaz.—The inauguratién of the new Hall 
ofthe Halifax Mechanics’ Imstitution took pluce 
last week. ‘The building has its principal front 
to one of the new streets mow being made 
through the centre of Halifax by Messrs. John 
Crossley and Sons, and will form one of a 
group of public buildings (including the New 

an Hotel, the Halifax Joint Stock Bank, the 
a Exchange), and numerous shops, now 

emg concentrated am ‘tis locality. ‘The front 
alone has been made architectural. ‘The ground 
story, to the height of 20 feet from the cause- 
way, consists of panelled and moulded ashlar 
piers, from the centre of each of which springs 
a moulded and carved bracket, supporting a 
lamp ‘and globe. Upon the piers rests a block 
cornice, from which rises a ba », With a 
circular ny Over vege window, sup- 
ported ‘b: ‘trusses. ™pper portion 
of the won is divided into five cumpattnedte 
by three-quarter columns of Composite design, 
supporting a full entablature; while the win- 
dows between are circular-headed, with carved 





eonstructed ; and I think that ne: 





imposts, archivolts and keys, and semicircular 
panels in the window-heads. The whole front 
is surmounted by a balustrade. The entrance 
to the large room of the Institute is at the 
upper end of the principal front, by a corridor 
giving access to a staircase branching right and 
left, and leading to the landing on the first 
floor. The large room is about 88 feet long, 
42 feet wide, and 32 feet high, with an orchestra 
placed at the farther end, and with a separate 
access for the reserved front seats. In connec- 
tion with the large room in front is the saloon ; 
and underneath the orchestra accommodation 
for singers and the chorus. The lighting of the 
room is on the prineiple known as the sunlight. 
The ground floor of the building, with a base- 
ment story, is appropriated for class-rooms to 
the Institute, with a large room for library and 
a reading-room ; also for the hall-keeper’s apart- 
ments, and other conveniences. 'The large room 
will seat about 600 people, with an orchestra in 
addition of about 100. The orchestra framing 
is so constructed that the whole is removable, 
thus leaving a clear level platform for dioramas, 
or other purpose requiring space. The building 
is erected after designs and details prepared by 
Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, architects, of 
Bradford, and Mr. Bull, of Halifax, has acted as 
clerk of works. 

Dumfries.—The firm of Caldow and M‘Kinnell, 
Palmerstone Ironworks, according to the local 
Courier, have contracted for the erection of a 
weaving-shed in connection with the factory 
about to be erected in St. Michael’s-street by 
Mr. Robert Scott. The building is to be 310 
feet in length and 110 im breadth within the 
walls, which are to be 12 feet high ; the roof to 
be divided into five compartments, supported on 
cast-iron pillars; the northern sides of the roof 
to be covered with glass. The mason-work has 
been sub-contracted for by Mr. Crackston, and 
the joiners’ and slaters’ work by Messrs. Grier- 
son and Son; .and the contractors are bound to 
have the building finished by Whitsunday. The 
larger building for carding and spinning, of 
several stories in height, will also be commenced 
without delay. The erection of these buildings, 
and the building of the bridges and viaduct on 
the Castle-Douglas and Dumfries Railway are 
likely to afford full employment to the masons 
of this district during the coming spring and 
summer. 

Wick.—There is every prospect, it is said, of 
Government agreeing to a vote of 20,000/. to- 
wards the erection of a breakwater in the bay 
of Wick, in the estimates of 1857. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Abingdon. — At a vestry mecting held on the 
9th inst. the contract of Mr. W: Walters, 
builder, at thesum of 339/. for the repairs and 
restoration of the tower and spire wf St. Helen’s 
‘Church, was finally accepted, and the terms of 
the contract arranged for the performance of 
the work. The other contractors were ~ Mr. 
James Thomas (538/. 15s. 6d.) and Mr. Henry 
Peymar (579/. 15s. 9d.). "The work is ‘to be 
completed by the 1st of June. 

Burnsall.—A vestry committee is engaged m 
soliciting contributions for the restoration of the 
old parish church. The subseriptions announced 
exceed 200/. It is contemplated to commence 
operations on the Ist of April, when the sub- 
scription list will be closed. Mr. Varley, of 
Burnsall, has been appoimted architect and 
superintendent of the work, and empowered ‘by 
the committee to examine the timber in the roof 
of the nave and chancel. 

Worcester. — In consequence of the sad acci- 
dents which have recently occurred at the 
cathedral, Mr. Bennett, the contractor for the 
repairs and alterations, employed Mr. Pashby, 
of Birmingham, to investigate and report on the 
state of the scaffolding there. Mr. Pashby has 
accordingly done so, and in his report ‘the says, 
—“I am of opinion that the materials used 
ee, nee , and the 
whole of the scaffolding strongly a roperly 

can 


with justice be made ‘agains 
men or others, as to the want of materials em- 
ployed in or available for the erection of the 
scaffolding, inasmuch as there are now on the 
ground upwards of seventy poles of various 


——— 


sizes, which the workmen might have used had 
they thought that greater strength was required, 
In reference to the ledgers or cross-pieces, jn 
the scaffolding at the end of the south transept, 
to which my attention was particularly called, | 
beg to say that they are amply sufficient for the 
urpose for which they were intended, namely, 
are for staying the upright poles; but | 
consider that the workmen improperly applied 
them in using them as supports for stages, and 
thereby caused the accident.” 
Winchcomb.—On Monday before last, the new 
church schools were opened. A day school has 
existed in the town for five years, with an 
average attendance of about 130 scholars ; but 
there was no suitable schoolroom. After some 
attempts to raise the necessary funds for such 
an edifice, Mr. W. Smith, solicitor, who had 
promised a subscription of 25/. commenced the 
erection of a schoolhouse at his own expense, 
and he has just completed the schoolroom, mas. 
ter’s residence, &c. at a cost of nearly 3,000/, 
and the necessary additional buildings will in. 
yolve an outlay of probably 1,U00/. more. The 
new school, of which Mr. W. H. Knight, of 
Cheltenham, is the architect, stands near the 
entrance to the town from the Cheltenham-road, 
and is capable of accommodating about 250 
scholars. The late Mr. John Dent, of Sudeley 
Castle, left 2;000/. to endow a school at Winch- 
comb, and no doubt this sum will soon be ap- 
plied to the endowment of the school now 
erected. ‘ 
Edgbaston.—The parish church is about to be 
re-opened. A south aisle, terminated by a 
porch adjoining the tower, has been added, and 
the gallery has been extended across the whole 
of the west end, thus affording 325 new sittings, 
of which 100 are free. The aisle (which is 72 
feet long, and 27 feet high from floor to ridge) 
is divided from the nave by five arches of the 
later Perpendicular period, in accordance with 
the general style of the building. The windows 
formerly on the south side of the nave have 
been inserted in the aisle wall, and at the east 
end is placed a new window of four lights. The 
floor of the church is laid with white octagonal 
tiles, interspersed with small black tiles, diamond 
shaped. ‘The new aisle has been erected by 
Mr. Hardwick, from the designs of Mr. Fiddian. 
Manchester —The New Barns Cemetery re- 
cently opened consists of 213 acres, 11} being 
set apart for consecration for members of the 
Church of England, six acres for the Dissenters, 
and four for Roman Catholics. Chapels in the 
Early Decorated style of Gothic architecture 
have been erected for each denomination, the 
Episcopal one being the largest and most richly 
decorated. It has a spire and lantern 96 feet 
high, and its internal dimensions are 36 feet by 
20 feet. The cost of the three chapels and lodge 
was 2,460/. The contractors were Messrs. 
Pritchett and Sons, of Darlington. The total 
cost of land, buildings, &c. will be 16,000. 
‘The masonry was done by Messrs. Ellis and 
Hinchliff, of Hulme; the woodwork by Mr. 
allow, of Pendleton; and the general laying 
out of the grounds by Mr. Forrester, clerk of 
the works. The consecration of St. Paul's 
burch, Stretford New-road, took place on Satur- 
day before last. The church was built by 
Messrs. Mellor, Son, and Terras, and has cost 
2,200/. The edifice is:constructed to accommo- 
date 1,100 persons, 367 free. The church 1s 
95 feet long, by 48 feet wide, outside measure, 
and being enclosed by buildings, the light 1s 
chiefly obtained through a clerestory supported 
by wooden ‘arches resting upon iron illars. 
The front, which is of stone, has a deepl P 
large six-light 
y a third, above 





recessed porch, flanked b: 
windows, and surmounted | 
which rises a tower andgpire, ornamented by 
crockets. The spire, including the nave, 1S 
nearly 100 feet high. The style is Decorated, 
of the time of Edward III. ‘The architect was 
Mr. Robert Moffatt Smith. “ - _— 
horizontal ‘beams, each supported by a perpen 
dicu'ar ‘one, the sides of the gallery. 
‘There are centre and sidle «aisles, a vestry by the 


| side of tthe chancel, and over the vestry there 1s 
by ‘the work- |:a 


whore ‘the is woncealed. 
Middlesborough.—The front of the new Inde- 
pendent Chapel, Middlesborough, which a few 
weeks ago had a very narrow escape from bei 





consumed by fire, has shrunk, it is said, so muc 
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that it will have to be taken down and rebuilt, ing over their,children, the one dead, the other 
entailing an expense of from 70/. to 100/. dying: in the upper part is the angel with a 
Edinburgh.—At a late meeting of the Lord | drawn sword, stretched over Jerusalem, which 
ewe: Kurgousye the sy of ‘iia . ore in - soghy Peaster Pio ay ki f 
ollege Church was discussed at some length, | hand from a cloud stays him, as i 
and io motions were submitted, the one by | to “Pat up his sword into the sheath thereof.” 
Mr. Forrester, to the effect that the poet In the centre is King David, with his crown on 
should erect a church, according to ~ ae and | _ gaunt prayin by the eninge: of 
model of the old one, on some suitable site at} Araunah. The whole is surrounded by a border 
the head of Leith Wynd or Ireland’s Woodyard, | of marguerites. Above is the reference to the 
i oth tas tion; the other b oM Script : 28 iv. 17; and beneath, the 
or in some other situation; the other by Mr. ipture, am. xxiv. 17; an , 
Johnston, to the effect that a suitable church | inscription. The window was executed by Mr. 
should be erected, at an expense not exceeding Lavers, from a design by Mr. Alfred Bell. 
7,000/. exclusive of the cost of the site, and; Hawsted—A window of stamed glass has 
appointing. a nig eer mage on — or | been placed in the chancel of Hawste aes 
on the subject of a site. e motion of Mr. | to the memory of the late Sir Thomas Cullum, 
Johnston was carried by a majority of five, nine | Bart. The glass is by Mr. Heaton, of London. 
—* having voted for it, and four for Mr. | The subject is “The Ascension.” 
orrester’s. 
Kirkwall (Orkney).—The cathedral church of | = 
St. Magnus is now fitted up for public accom- | * BRICK-OLOGY.” 
modation. The plan has been executed by Mr.| Wuar is the meaning of the following names 
Spee athe, wader Se supecntninen of as spin to ihn = Che (Arb): Mein 
; ‘ - | Paviors ; Yellow an ite (seconds) ; Common 
rates the choir from the nave and transepts was Place ; Rough Stocks? Is the same material 
designed by Mr. “ee The church is lighted | used for these varieties ? CENTURION. 
with gas, fitted up by Mr. John Rendall. The choir | Pe ieee ‘ok 
is heated by pipes leading from a furnace under}. ¢ 3" . nig nae bricks Epo. are 
the vestry. he gallery, which is pla ced in the | Varicties of the same mana acture, and are all com- 


: | d of the best earth, technically know “marl,” 
| posed of the best earth, technically known as “ marl, 
north aisle from the grand east window, west- | carefully washed and prepared, and the bricks are 


ward, issues into three fronts between the Maite : . . . 
ae aoe: ro % | burned invariably in close kilns. It is by the firing, 
pillars ; the pulpit being so placed, with its back | go. that the different results are accidentally pro- 


to the easternmost pillar of the south side of the duced. When the combustion is perfect, the result 


choir, and its front towards the north-west, as | would be “cutters,” so called from the facility with 








to enable the greatest possible number of the | which they may be cut with a brick-axe, and rubbed | 


congregation to see the officiating minister. to any required form: they are also remarkable for 
their evenness of. colour; but where the heat is too 
strong,—too much heat tending always to vitrify,— 
STAINED CLASS. “paviors ” would be the result, their name explaining 
Overton. — A stained glass window has re- their purpose; and when scarcely strong enough, 
cently been put up in the church here. It is of | “seconds,” they not having colour enough to be 
three lights, and contains medallions, with sub- | classed as the first, nor the hardness necessary for 
jects from the Old and New Testaments, with the other. “Place” bricks and “stock” bricks 
mosaic backgrounds and borders. Two of the  #" made of inferior materials, and without the care 
tracery lights contain angels with scrolls, the "eeded in the former cases. They are burned in 


remaining openings being filled with ornament | ‘!@™Ps of which the “ stocks” constitute the inner, 
alone. The window has been erected by Miss | °° better portion, and the “place ” the outer coatings, 


: . . or parts where the combustion has been the least 
pee peat pcs go resem org | perfect. Place bricks, in other words, are dad bricks. 
St. Helen’s. : 
Cirencester.— A stained glass window has COMPETITIONS. 
been placed in the new church as a memorial of Rugby Town Hall.--The Town Hall Company 
the late Mr. Hitgh E. Strickland. The expense have adopted the design of Mr. Morray; the cost 
has been borne by afew friends of the deceased being estimated by the architect, with certain addi- 
gentleman living in Cirencester. tions, at 2,800/. The design by Messrs. Clarke and 
Wellington. —St. John’s Church has been Worthington was put aside, their estimate being 
lately ornamented by the addition of some , 41077. ' 
stained windows, two of which were the gift of | 07" Exchange, Berwick.—The designs lodged by 
the Rev. W. W. Pulman. The eastern one is | Mr. John Johnstone, architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


dedicated to the memory of the late vicar and | have been selected for the new Corn Exchange and 


his wife. The four centre lights contain the | yea sary PL: TR Ee 
figures of the four Evangelists. The second | 4 ; 


oo a P | Lichfield Museum.— Several competitors have 
window, which is the workmanship of Mr. J.| a.4eq ‘for information respecting this competition, 


a, PB de ateredgpenanent a — | designs having been sent in September last. We 

cunteo light es 2 ae fone othe ‘Saviour have applied to the committee, but have not received 
- : : any answer. 

with the emblems of the passions, whilst the . = ‘ 

= tio okt Tetaity. a, — ee te hy. | SECOND MEETING OF UNEMPLOYED BUILD. 

: : $ » > ING ARTISANS IN SMITHFIELD. 

received orders to execute two corresponding | On Mester’ I " ior Ot th 

windows for the north side N Monday, the 19th, another meeting of the un- 
Evt, At B Ch ; h Wellinct /employed artisans connected with the building trade 

M ae f ~ b ured, near W ciins'00, | was held in the open space of Smithfield-market, for 
r. Evans, of Shrewsbury, has recently placed jhe purpose of considering their present depressed 

















afforded we fall back upon our ancient and indisputable 
right to parochial assistance, unaccompanied by the in- 
sulting, debasing, and infamous conditions at present per- 
sisted in.” 

Mr. M’Heath (the hon. secretary) read a lengthy 
address, calling on the employed not to work any 
overtime whilst one man was out. 

The address was adopted, and a resolution, pledging 
the meeting to support the National Association of 
the Unemployed, was also carried, after which the 
meeting adjourned. 








DISTRESS OF THE BUILDING OPERATIVES. 


S1z,—The meetings which have recently taken place 
with respect to this object, and the resolutions entered 
into at the one held in Smithfield, on Monday, the 12th 
inst. naturally direct public attention to the subject, 
as one of very serious import. It is essential, how- 
ever, that the workmen themselves should really 
understand the position of affuirs, and the utter use- 
lessness of one, at least, of the remedies which they 
propose; and that they should be led to consider 
whether a wiser solution may not, in fact, rest with 
| themselves. 

I am myself one of the craft ; for, being an architect 
and surveyor, my interests suffer when the building 
trade is depressed, and enterprise in that department 
is put a stop to. ‘Therefore I desire, as earnestly as 
| the operatives, that matters should improve, and that, 
in common with them, I myself should be able to hail 
better times. 

There are two great causes of the present want of 
employment for the building mechanic,—the employ- 
ment of capital in more profitable investments, and 
the conduct of the operatives themselves. Persons 
|can now realise from 5 to 6 per cent. very readily 
upon loans, or merely by deposits at Joint Stock 
Banks, and therefore are not willing to be satisfied 
with 4 or 5 from builders, encumbered with the 
business of mortgages or other securities ; and unless 
interest is as low as that, building operations cannot 
allow the builder any profit. Aud why is this ? 

Materials are cheaper than they used to be, and 
houses are no less in request, but the /abour is so 
costly that it keeps up the price of production above 
the market value. 

Some years ago a first-rate carpenter, bricklayer, or 
mason would have been satisfied with his 4s., 4s. 6d. 
or at most 5s. a day; but the artisan finding that 
building prospered, that there was a great demand for 
labour, immediately increased his claim for wages 3d. a 
day, and then advanced again and again, until at length 
the wages came to 5s. 6d. But not content with the 
increase, they have claimed their Saturday holiday. 
So that builders, if they yield to these large wages, 
can make no profit for their heavy outlay on labour, 
and can only realise something for themselves out of 
the materials. 

But this is not all, for the trade unions have been 
productive of immense injury. They prevent the 
builder from paying his workmen avcording to their 
respective merits, as they elaim all to be paid by one 
standard, that is, the highest. They refuse to work 
with non-unionists; thus driving all men, whether 
willing or not, to become unionists. And I recollect 
one instance of a master bricklayer, who was in a way 
of moderate business, and used occasionally to work 
himself on the scaffold, although he employed several 
men; but he was not allowed by his own workmen to 
work on the same scaffold with them, because he was 
not a unionist. In fact, the regulations of the 
unions are most oppressive tyranny to workmen and 
their employers, and have completely disorganised the 
relations which once existed between the operatives 
and the employers. 

One of the remedies for immediate distress pro- 
posed at the late meeting was the application to the 
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a window in the chancel, the subject being St. | condition. 
Catherine, to whom the church is dedicated. | Mr. Hugh Pearce, a carpenter, who was voted to 
The figure of the saint is after Rubens. The the chair, contended that the workmen were not | 
window has been erected to the memory of responsible for their present position, and they con- | 
Mr. Thomas Eyton, of Eyton, by his son, Mr. | sidered themselves entitled to relief from the Poor- | 
i. C. Eyton, who has co.siderably enlarged and _ law, as a right. They had no wish to be out of work; | 
improved the chancel. | but, if none was given them, their depressed condition 
Thruxton —The Rev. Donald Baines, rector should be taken into consideration, aud something 
of Thruxton, near Andover, gave Mr. Evans, of done for them by the Government. He earnestly 
Shrewsbury, a commission for two windows, hoped that they would do all im their power to dis- 
about 9 feet high and 2 feet wide, for the north | Prove the assertion that there was a want of unity 
and south sides of the chancel of the old church | *70?% penn ite-u cee Saeliniee mnptacllawe fee hes 
of that village. These windows have been | would use their best endeavours to preserve the public 
Wisediél, een are wowk f tion, | Peace: The best course that could be adopted would 
The flew: eM ‘”d Daniel es Pons Ak | be to proceed en masse to the union-house, and there 
sid gures are Moses and Daniel for the nort | demand relief: at the same time, they must bear in 
€, and Aaron and St. Paul for the south. | mind they were not asking for charity. 
Whitnash.—A western window on the poith | Mr. Murray then moved the following resolution, 


side of the chancel of Whifnash Church has | Which was afterwards carried unanimously :— 


een .o; mi p ‘ 
th n given as a thank wos It represents “‘ That this meeting, consisting of operatives unemployed 

€ staying of the plague at the threshing-floor by causes for which we are not responsible, demand of the 
of Araunah the Jebusite. In the lower part of | authorities that the means of existence be extended within 


° ‘ our reach by useful and profitable employment in agricul- 
the window two mothers are represented mourn- | ture and manufacture; that until such employment be 





parish for relief. How great a fallacy! As if the 


| parish were bound to find bread or money for nothing. 
| ‘Lo the able-bodied applicant they will offer labour at 


perhaps 1s. a day, or probably breakiug stones at so 


/much a cubic yard, or picking oakum. Are the 


skilled artificers prepared to do that, when they know 
they can always have at least 2s. or 3s. a day wages for 
their usual work? The truth is, that the operative 
must be willing to conform to the times, and to narrow 
his expenses, till a more prosperous period. Then 
will the building trade revive, and the builder be able 
to afford interest on the loans by which he may go 
on with his operations and continue in work the 
men who have themselves aided to stop short building 
enterprise by reason of their claims for wages, for 
Satarday relaxation, aud conformity to regulations that 
paralyse themselves and their master under the iron 
yoke of the unions. Let them for a moment consider 
themoderate pay of the policeman, for example, who is 
bound to be able to read well and to write a good 
hand, and to have an undeniable character ; exposed 
day and night to, all weathers without any weekly 
holiday, and oftentimes, when in the discharge of his 
duties, his life and person placed in the greatest 
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jeopardy. Yet the policemen, as a body, are most 
decent and well-behaved, and generally bring up their 
families well upon a weekly remuneration much less 
than that claimed by the building operative,—in fact, 
with wages little better than those of the bricklayer’s 
labourer. 

These are, perhaps, hard truths ; but they are truths, 
and well meant, and proceed from one whose interests 
are the same as theirs, and who has for them the 
kindest feelings of a fellow workman in the building 
craft. T. L.D 








THE MODE OF HANGING THE WEST- 
MINSTER GREAT BELL. 


Mr. W. L. Baker, C.E. the patentee of certain 
modes of effecting the turning of large bells so as to 
present new points on which the clapper may strike, 
thus preventing the destruction of the bell by the 
wearing of holes in any one part of it, has published 
a tract, in which he re-urges his claims to be regarded 
as the true inventor of the plan adopted by Mr. 
Denison, or rather, as he might, perhaps, have more 
correctly said, the first enunciator of the principle of 
turning the bell so as to present a succession of points 
on which the clapper may strike, to prevent its wear- 
ing out any one point by constant action on it. Mr. 
Baker says of the mode adopted by Mr. Denison, it 
is “ but a trifling modification of the third method 
described in my specification.” He claims the turn- 
ing on an axis generally, for the purpose specified, 
although he seems to admit that it is impossible to 
patent a principle. Towards the close of the tract, 
which assumes the shape of a letter to Mr. Denison, 
Mr. Baker says,—“ The ‘short round neck’ of your 
bell, is precisely the same as the ‘ tail,’ ‘ projection,’ 
or ‘axis’ of mine; only that you have reduced the 
length, and, instead of screwing on the projecting 

ortion or flange, you cast the whole in one piece. 
msi this be supported—by four or six bolts, or 
by the stock itself—this it is that supports the bell. 
I need say no more to establish the fact, that your 
plan is taken from mine, with the very slightest 
alteration, one merely of the proportion of the parts. 
By making your ‘axis’ or ‘neck’ somewhat shorter 
than it is shown in my drawing, you produce what 
you call an original design, and appropriate the fruits 
of my labours, not only without acknowledgment, 
but while contemptuously decrying my invention.” 





THE NEW ROADS IN THE PARISH OF 
PADDINGTON. 


Knowine the interest you take in everything con- 
nected with buildings, and the approaches, permit me 
to call your attention to the disgraceful manner in 
which the vestry of the parish of Paddington always 
attempt to evade the taking to new roads, in order 
that they may sbift the expense of repairing from the 
highway-rate (to which you must know all houses in 
any new street, whether kept in repair by the parish 
or not, are assessed, and are compelled to contribute) 
to the owners of the property, until the vestry choose 
to pass a resolution that the road shall become a parish 
road; in confirmation of which, I myself have pro- 
perty, some of which has been rated seven years, some 
ten years, and some thirty years, the same having been 
rated to the highway rate, whilst the vestry have not 
expended one penny upon the roads. And as a 
further illustration of the manner of doing business in 
this model parish—for you may be aware they will never 
endure a comparison with any oth:r—I will just state 
the following case :—Last July the whole of the foot- 
ways and road running between a row of houses on one 
side, and a new church on the other, and forming 
about one-half in length of a new street, were put in 
proper repair agreeably to the rules of the vestry, and 
according to the instructions of their surveyor. An 
application was then made to the vestry, signed by 
the freeholder, dedicating the road to the parish as a 
public highway. The highway board surveyed the 
same, and reported that it was properly constructed, 
recommending the vestry to take to it, with a stipula- 
tion that the freeholder should keep up a bar, to pre- 
vent any one passing over it to the vacant ground 
beyond. This he very properly refused, as an inter- 
ference with his private rights, and an unusual request. 
The vestry then appointed a surveyor on the part of 
the parish—the lessees one on theirs—who reported 
that the road was properly formed, made, and drained 
with proper materials, and fit to be taken to asa 
parish road. The same was read at the vestry last 
Tuesday, when some of our liberal members, in the 
face of these facts, dared to propose and carried a 
resolution that the road be not taken to, on the ground 
that the land beyond would be built upon at some 
future time—say next year, or it may be twenty years 
hence ;—really a most absurd argument. 

Now, sir, I wish to point out to the perish, who 
these men are who thus trifle with the rights of 
their fellow parishioners ; they aré the representatives 
of the South-east Ward, and I believe about twenty- 








four—one-third of the whole vestry ; and since they 
have been elected, they have expended, out of the 
highway rates, to which my property contributes 
equally with themselves, the very moderate sum of 
1,100/. in repaving and widening certain bye streets 
and a square in this highly-favoured ward, where you 
seldom meet any other than the inhabitants of that 
locality, and another 1,000/. in new sewers; so that 
they are to have wider pavements and new sewers in 
one corner of the parish out of the parish money, but 
in the more recently built parts, where the owners 
have properly paved the roads and constructed new 
sewers at their own costs and charges, they are not 
even to have them kept in repair. 

If some of your readers can suggest a legal remedy 
for this disgraceful conduct of the vestry, they will 
confer a lasting favour upon the inhabitants of the 
101 new streets in the parish ; otherwise they must 
look to the men they elect next May, and in the mean 
time organize for carrying out so important an object. 

THos,. MAYNARD. 








THE HYDE-PARK DISTRICT. 


A GREAT improvement is about to take place in 
the neighbourhood of the Marble Arch, by widening 
the road from the gate to Hyde-park-place, throwing 
the rails 20 feet into the park—the increased traffic 
requiring more space. This has been decided upon by 
Sir B. Hall, and the parish of Marylebone have come 
forward to make the road and meet the expense, 
which will be immediately carried into effect. 

It has been proposed to surmount the Marble Arch 
with a group, consisting of the Queen as Victory, ina 
triumphal car; and a committee is about to take up 
the matter, consisting of several noblemen and gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood. 

It is reported that the Marquis of Westminster 
refuses to renew any of the leases in Park-lane, it 
being his intention to erect a number of detached 
mansions of great magnificence. 

A CONSTANT READER. 





CANADA. 


THE Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada 
have now made arrangements for booking passengers 
from the chief ports in Europe to various parts of 
Canada and the United States. Emigrants may thus 
know precisely what their voyage and journey toge- 
ther, to their destination, if within railway reach, will 
cost. Various other advantages are provided for by 
the company. The Canadian News of the 21st inst. 
we may here observe, is accompanied by a map of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, also showing the site of the 
Canadian Government’s free grants of land. The 
paper contains a leading article on this subject, from 
which it appears that the terms of the Colonial 
Government are highly favourable to all disposed to 
seek their fortune in the Canadian colony. Indeed, 
the main conditions on which 100 acres of land are 
obtainable by any man are, that he take possession 
within one month after the grant is made, and erect 
a log-hut, or “house,” of at least 20 feet in length 
by 18 feet in breadth. Inthe course of four years 
certainly he must have twelve acres in cultivation, 
and reside upon his lot, but these can scarcely be called 
conditions. The Government make the roads, but 
the settlers keep them in repair. 








FALL OF CEILING AT MANCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


Durine the service at the cathedral on Sunday 
afternoon the occupants of the pews in the westerly 
portion of the north gallery were startled by hearing 
a slight crack over head, and almost immediately 
afterwards the whole of the ornamental plaster mould- 
ing which covered a beam crossing the gallery from 
front to back suddenly separated from the beam and 
fell upon the pews below with a loud crash. We 
learn from the local Guardian that all the plaster 
which had covered the oaken beam with moulding fell 
away from it, leaving the beam bare; and that it 
would be from 15 to 18 feet in length, and weighing 
probably 12 to 14 cwt. That so large a mass of 
plaster should fall from a height of many feet among 
the pews without injuring a single person is remark- 
able; but it seems that the line of the beam was pre- 
cisely over the line of partition which separates the 
block of pews into two sections, having entrances at 
opposite ends ; and so the plaster fell in masses upon 
this partition, thus breaking its fall, before it dropped 
in large fragments into the pews. One of these 
pieces is said to have been of the weight of at least 
1} ewt. It is supposed that the plaster was applied 
to cover the beam during the repairs and alterations 
in the interior of the church about the year 
1824, but we have not heard any reliable opinion 
as to the cause which has loosened it and led 
to its fall. The gallery was erected in 1814 or 


1815; and the late Mr. Palmer, architect, in his 
description of the interior of the church, says, of 
the nave, that “the roofs of the side aisles, which 
had hitherto been open to the rafters, were each of 
them now ceiled over, and worked into compartments 
corresponding with those in the nave, and the inter. 
sections decorated with orbs, leaves, and flowers. The 
pillars, arches, and divisions between the smaller side 
aisles, together with the walls, were also cemented 
over, to harmonise with the general improvements, 
These works were completed about the year 1819.” 
He speaks elsewhere of “‘the addition of more than 
an inch of (Roman) cement in thickness upon the 
surface of the mouldings on the pillars and arches ;” 
but whether this applies also to the mouldings of the 
ceiling does not appear. 

A survey has since been made by Mr. J. P. Holden, 
the architect of the chapter, and the damage is being 
repaired. 








RECENT PATENTS.* 


1187. Witt1am Mavucuam.— Rendering Wood 
Fireproof. Dated 20th May, 1856.—This invention 
consists in simply steeping wood in a solution con- 
taining phosphate of ammonia, or of producing phos- 
phate of ammonia within the wood, and of subjecting 
the solution and the wood to heat. 

1324. JoserH Brieas.—Blocks and Bricks for 
Building. Dated 4th June, 1856.—This invention 
consists in constructing the parts of blocks and bricks 
for building, whether of wood, stone, iron, earthen- 
ware, clay, or other suitable substance, in various 
forms corresponding with each other, and so that each 
separate block or brick has apertures into which may 
be inserted rods, bars, pins, ties, or bolts, so as to hold 
the blocks or bricks together. The apertures are so 
formed and placed that upon any two or more blocks 
being brought together in the position they are in- 
tended to occupy, one or more of the apertures in 
each block shall correspond with, or come opposite to, 
one or more of the apertures in the next block or 
blocks, to allow of the passage of the tie-rods through 
them, or of their being slipped in the tie-rods. 

842. A. Morton.—Improvements in the Manu- 
facture of Paperhangings for Decorative Purposes. 
Dated 7th April, 1856.—This invention consists in a 
number of improved modes of combining and treating 
the materials employed in paperstaining. 

850. A. C. L. Devaux.—Improvements in the 
Construction and the Fitting-up of Granaries. 
Dated 8th April, 1856.—This invention relates— 
1. To a novel granary, the object being to obtain a 
perfect ventilation of the grain; and, 2. To the use 
of certain contrivances for facilitating the storing of 
grain in grauaries, and the discharging of the same 
therefrom. The invention cannot be described with- 
out illustrations. 

760. H. N. Penrice.—Improvements in Machi- 
nery for Driving Galleries through Rock and other 
Strata. Dated 29th March, 1856.—This invention 
consists in machinery for jumping or chipping a 
cylindrical hole or gallery through rock or other 
strata by means of chisels or points fixed in a frame 
on the end of a shaft, which is drawn backwards and 
forwards by steam or other power, and which revolves 
a little between each stroke. 

840. W. E. Newron.—An Improved Construction 
of Furnace for the Manufacture of Glass. (A com- 
munication.) Dated 7th April, 1856.—This invention 
consists in constructing shelves within the cone of an 
ordinary glass furnace, for containing the batch of 
raw material (consisting of soda and lime), in order 
to heat the same to a high temperature before it .is 
introduced into the crucibles, thereby utilizing the 
otherwise waste heat which would escape at the top 
of the cone, preventing the breaking of pots, and 
reducing the labour and time occupied in charging 
the pots or crucibles. 


775. T. W. BurrELL.—Improvements in Machi- 
nery for obtaining Power by Water. (A communi- 
cation.) Dated 31st March, 1856.—The object here 
is to regulate the openings for the flow and stoppage 
of water in turbines. The principle consists in open- 
ing or shutting the various compartments of the 
water escapements independently of each other ; hence 
as many openings may be closed as may be considered 
necessary to correspond with the volume of water to 
be supplied, and at any time a greater or less number 
can be closed. 

871. G. Jackson,—A New or Improved Steam- 
boiler,:to be heated by the waste heat of puddling 
or mill furnaces, Dated 11th April, 1856.—This 
invention consists of a steam-boiler of a cylindrical 
or nearly cylindrical figure, set vertically, and having 
a central chimney, into which the products of com- 
bustion, &c. are delivered by horizontal flues, after 
they have circulated about the vertical sides of the 
boiler, the chimney being isolated from the upper part 


* Selected from the Engineer, the Mechanics’ Magazine, and 
other sou’ ces, 
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of the boiler by an annular air space surrounding the 
chimney to a depth below the water line of the 
boiler. 

The Damascus Steel Manufacturing Company have 
patented a process for converting wrought-iron into 
east-steel, which consists essentially in the use of the 
various compounds of cyanogen and of sal-ammoniac, 
either separately or in combination with each other, 
or with other ingredients, when mixed and fused with 
the wrought-iron which is to be thus converted. 








Miscellanea. 


DoncasTtER CuurcH.—Allow me to correct a 
statement which has appeared, to the effect that, be- 
sides increasing my own subscription to 1,000/. I 
have guaranteed the remainder of the deficiency, 
either on behalf of the building committee or myself. 
On the contrary, the fact is, as you will see by the 
eeclosed circular, that if something like 5,000/. more 
js not raised very speedily by general subscriptions, 
the work must stop; and this (so far) magnificent 
church be left a mere shell without its central tower, 
which was the great glory of the old church, and will 
be larger than any other central tower in England, 
except in a few of the cathedrals; and, moreover, 
there is good reason to believe that, if the present 
contract is not made absolute within a few months, 
the tower will cost halfas much more to build at any 
future time. The public ought to know that no more 
than three-fourths of Mr. Scott’s original estimate was 
subscribed before ; and there is no doubt that if we 
are enabled to proceed under the present contract, 
the whole work will be done within the original 
estimate—a most unusual circumstance, I should 
think, and one which entitles both the architect and 
the committee to some credit.—E. B. DENISON. 


Fiusuine SypHon Basin.—In the very excellent 
and appropriate article with which yon commence a 
new volume, you draw attention to the collection of 
materials and inventions connected with building now 
in the Suffulk-street Rooms. One of those which you 
particularize is Messrs. Botten’s “ Patent Regulator 
Closet,” which leads me to address a few words to you 
in behalf of another closet, worthy of public notice, and 
which, though as yet not much spoken of, is not the 
Jess steadily working its way into public favour. The 
article to which I allude is the Se/f-acting Flushing 
Closet, manufactured by Stephen Green, Lambeth. 
The apparatus is put in motion by means of a move- 
able seat, which, when pressed down, causes a quantity 
of water to accumulate in a service-box, and on the 
seat being liberated, and rising up, this water is forth- 
with discharged into the ‘pan,. and clears all before 
it.—L. W. 

THE Postat Divistons.—I have found that, even 
with the help of an ordinary map provided for the 
purpose, it is not very easy to define the districts 
which are marked out by the new Post-office regu- 
lations. Would it not be useful to mark either on or 
close to the name of each street the letter of the 
district to which it belongs? Many of the names of 
the London streets might be renovated with advan- 
tage at the same time, for in some instances the 
letters seem to have dropped, and in others they are 
so weatherbeaten that it requires younger and sharper 
eyes than mine to decipher them with comfort even 
in the daytime: at night it is a hopeless task, for 
often the gas lamps are so arranged that not even a 
faint ray is shed upon the street-mark; and this 
<ircumstance is just as inconvenient for cab as foot 
passengers: might it not be possible to devise some 
sort of lamp which would show us up the name of 
the street, and at the same time illuminate the foot- 
path? Corner lamps, too, would be, in many in- 
stances, a means of breaking the tiresome uniformity 
of the miles of post, with their lanterns all of the 
same fashion.—ONE WHO TRAVELS IN LONDON. 


Fat. or Two Houses, HoLyYwELL-LANE, SHORE- 
DrrcH.—On Saturday, the 17th inst. the inhabitants 
of the narrow end of Holywell-lane, Shoreditch, were 
thrown into a state of consternation by discovering 
that two large old houses, both untenanted, one of 
which was undergoing some repairs, had bulged for- 
ward in a most alarming manner. Information was 
immediately given to the authorities, and an efficient 
body of the police, who were speedily in attendance, 
instantly stopped all vehicles and foot passengers from 
coming up the lane, which, although an extremely 
narrow and inconvenient thoroughfare, is one of the 
leading outlets from the Eastern Counties Railway 
Station. These precautions had scarcely been taken 
When both the houses fell in with a tremendous 
crash, but fortunately without doing any material 
damage. It appears that the tenant had left the place 
through due notice from the authorities of the dis- 
trict, and workmen had been set to work to erect 


4 scaffold in front of the house, for the purpose of | 


pulling down the premises, as they had been con- 
demued by the surveyor. 





health, and I would now call your attention to the 
state of the fronts of the houses built under the 
direction of Messrs. Hunt and Stevenson, for the 
Duchy of Cornwall, in Lambeth, near to Vauxhall- 
bridge. The light painted work is turned by the 
gas a complete lead colour, and I do not think 
one of the shops is let, although completed some 
time. The inhabitants must breathe the same poi- 
sonous air that has changed these fronts, and were 
you to see them I am convinced you would remark 
upon the effect.—A. B. : 

Gas in Dusiin.—The Dublin Daily Express, of 
the 7th inst. has a leading article on this subject, in 
which it says,—“ Private advantage arbitrarily con- 
flicts with the public interest. How else can we 
account for the startling fact contained in the state- 
ment that has appeared for some days past in the 
daily press of this city? According to that state- 
ment the price of gas, per thousand cubic feet, is, in 
—London, 4s.; Liverpool, 4s. ; Whitehaven, 2s. 6d. ; 
Bolton, 3s.; Rochdale, 3s. 3d. to 4s.; Sheffield, 
3s. 6d. to 4s.; Birmingham, 2s. 103d. to 3s. 10d. ; 
Bristol, 4s.; Belfast, 3s. 9d.; Dublin, 5s. 10d. From 
this statement, the accuracy of which cannot, we 
believe, be questioned, it appears that the inhabitants 
of Dublin are charged one and tenpence more for 
each thousand cubic feet of gas consumed by them 
than is paid for a similar quantity in some parts of 
the United Kingdom, and as much as 2s. 10d. and 
even 3s. more per thousand cubic feet than is charged 
in other places. Then there is another point to be 
considered, viz. the quality of the gas consumed ; and 
we find it further stated that the gas supplied in 
Dublin is in point of quality greatly in‘erior to what 
ought to be provided, so that, in fact, the price 
actually paid by the consumer is 7s. per thousand 
cubic feet, or thereabouts. Doubtless, local cireum- 
stances will operate to vary both the current price 
and the quality of gas in different towns, but it sel- 
dom happens that serious fluctuations arise on eifher 
of these scores. Coal isthe raw material from which 
to use gas. Either let the present scale of prices be 
justified, or the public at large have the benefit to 
which they are justly entitled.” 

New Town at MitFrorp.—The papers say, plans 
for the erection of a new town at Milford have been 
prepared, and application is to be made in the next 
session fur an Act to carry the same into effect. It is 
laid out in front of Milford Charch, and is ultimately 
to be -extended to Castle Pill. The surveyors have 
been engaged in marking out the ground. The plans 
comprise terraces, shops, and detached villas, with a 
complete system of lighting, water, and drainage. The 
erection of public baths and an assembly-room has 
been settled; and, in conjunction with the line from 
Johnstone, it has been determined to erect a new pier, 
a desideratum long needed. 

ProcrEss OF BIrMINGHAM.—The great activity 
in the erection of dwellings which characterised the 
period from 1851 to ’54—caused very much by the 
destruction of many hundreds of houses in railway 
construction—has not only not been maintained, says 
the Birmingham Journal, during the past year, but the 
number of houses built last year is not a third of the 
number erected three years ago, and is not even up to 
the average of the ten years ending 1851. A return 
of the building plans registered with the borough 
surveyor from the Ist of January to the 3lst of 
December, 1856, shows this. The Journal then 
proceeds to give a table of these plans for the four 
past years, from which the following few items are 
extracted :— 





















1853. | 1854. | 1855. | 1856, 
| | 

RODD, «i caceceisscuacedaciacataasuceen 2,784 |2,219 |1,253 | 803 
CRAPCHOR cc ccssccccccticoacesncsocsets 0 0 | 1 0 
CRBOUN  sisccscesacccseccaccacctcectes 3 2 1 
SYNMAFOZWUES ...ccccccccccccvecscccccece 1 0 1 0 
Schools...........000 aaa 5 9 4 1 
Manufactories ... 22 Wt 3 8 
Warehouses 23 35 20 13 
Ranges of shopping. 38 62 37 39 
ORIN sc sd abidcnvidachiadwvessuen 3 2 1 0 
CABEME- BOI, socccccasscesecsccesiee 1 4 2 0 
ES ae 0 0 0 1 
New shop-fronts ........:..sss000 37 62 34 0 
Alterations and additions ...... 56 33 53 34 











Amongst the causes in operation to produce this 
apparent falling off are classed over-speculation, war 
influences, high prices of labour and materials, and 
dearness of money. The 803 houses returned as 
erected—equivalent to an augmented population of 
3,613 during the year—do not represent the exten- 
sion of the community. The borough is being built 
round on almost every side, going still further into 
Warwickshire, extending for miles into Stafford, and 
invadingly marching into Worcester. Probably the 





| 
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EFFEcT oF Gas-works.—You often in the Bué/der | THE KILKENNY ARCHZOLOGICAL Socrety.— 
remark on things calculated to injure the public The January meeting of the Kilkenny and South-east 


of Ireland Archeological Society was held in the 
Tholsel, Kilkenny, on Wednesday week, the county 
surveyor, Mr. Sampson Carter, in the chair, when 
eight new members were admitted. The annual report 
was read by the secretary, and from which it appears 
that in the six meetings held in 1856, there were 112 
new members elected. Amongst the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the meeting was a communication from 
the Rev. John O’ Hanlon, to the effect that the Mining 
Company of Ireland, who had become possessed of 
the interesting ruins of the ancient church of 
Glendalough (of which we some time ago gave an 
account), had resolved to take measures to prevent 
them from going to total ruin, a circumstance highly 
creditable to a mere commercial and nian 
concern such as this company of course must be. The 
thanks of the Kilkenny Society were accordingly given 
to the Mining Company of Ireland for the laudable 
example they had thus set to others. 

Messrs. MARE AND Co.’s Property.—The works 
lately the property of C. J. Mare and Co. are about 
to be carried on, under the Limited Liability Act, by 
a Joint-stock Company, to be called the Thames Iron 
and Ship-building Company. The shares are to be 
of 5,000. each, to be paid up in cash within a month, 
and the entire amount has been subscribed by fourteen 
persons of good commercial standing in London. 
The property was purchased of the estate of Mare 
and Co. by Mr. Peter Rolt. 

AnciENtT ScuLPrurEs FRoM CENTRAL AMERICA. 
— Messrs. J. and A. Tregoniog, two gentlemen from 
Cornwall, connected with mining in Central America, 
returned from that country in the steamer La Plata. 
During their stay there, they visited the celebrated 
ruined city of Copan, described by Stephens in his 
‘Travels in Central America.” They have collected 
from these ruins various specimens of sculpture, 
which they have brought with them, and which, it is 
to be hoped, will find their way into the National 
Museum. 

Gas Retorts in EneineE Furnaces.—Mr, Ni- 
colas Delannoy, of Tournay, Belgium, has patented 
an invention, by which he proposes to introduce into 
the furnace of a steam-engine, about an inch from and 
below the generator, a receiver, placed through the 
latter, and occupying the whole length of the furnace, 
with exit outside the brickwork, aud escape-pipe at 
the extremity, to allow the gas generated to pass on 
to the purifying apparatus, The receiver is to rest 
on the masonry in the interior of the furnace, and 
face the fire, guaranteed from its action by a refrac- 
tion-plate where the fire is fiercest. 

Coprer TraDE oF SoutH WALEs.—The copper 
trade of Scuth Wales is at present very brisk, and, 
as the advance of 1d. per Ib. has been established, the 
price is now the same as it was before the reduction. 
The plant of many large establishments is about to 
be extended, to meet the increased requirements of 
the trade. 

THe Boys’ Rerucr, CoMMERCIAL - STREET, 
WHITECHAPEL.—The third annval report of this 
useful institution shows that there are now 100 boys 
in the institution, 27 of whom are orphans, 19 with- 
out mothers, 34 without fathers, 17 have both parents 
living, and 3 have been deserted; 11 have step- 
fathers, and 8 stepmothers, and 20 have been to 
prison. During the past year 74 have entered the 
institution, and 45 have left. Of those who have 
left 14 have been bound apprentices, 11 restored to 
their friends, 3 provided with situations, 11 have left 
irregularly, 2 have been sent to sea, 2 have been ex- 
pelled, and two have been taken away by their 
parents. By the balance-sheet it is seen that the 
total expense (1,365/. 143. 4d.) for an average of 
95 boys has been 14/. 8s. per head, and that the food 
has been at the rate of 2s. 4d. per week for each in- 
mate. Mr. Charles Buxton is the honorary secretary. 


Tae Cuurcn or St. Pup tHe Evancenist, 
IsLINGton. — On the 19th, the Bishop of London 
consecrated the Church of St. Philip the Evangelist, 
Arlington-square, Islington. It is in the Anglo- 
Norman style; built with Kentish rag and Bath 
stone facings. The church consists of nave, side 
aisles, and transepts. The chancel terminates with 
an apse of a semicircular form. There is a low square 
tower at the north angle of the west front, the lower 
portion of which constitutes the principal entrance to 
the building. The church will seat 1,054 persons, 
principally on the ground floor, there being only one 
little gallery. There is a small stone turret attached 
to the west end of the south aisle. The aisles are 
lighted by plain semicircular-headed windows, and 
the clerestory by small circular windows. The apse 
contains five windows of equal size, semicircular- 
headed. The organ is enclosed with open areade 
work, and a similar construction on the opposite side 


number of dwellings erected in close contiguity to the | of the chancel serves for the vestry. The entire out- 
| borough is as great as, if not in excess of, the whole 
} number built in Birmingham itself. 


lay is stated at about 5,000/. 


Mr. Gough was the 
architect. 
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“THe Macniricence or Rome.” — A corre- 
spondent, “G. A. Jermyn, C.E.” has forwarded to us 
some observations on Professor Donaldson’s lecture 
on this subject, objecting to some of the statements 
made. It should be remembered, however, that it 
was an extempore discourse, meant, as the professor 
said, not for the profession, but for a general audience, 
and in which he sought to treat matters largely, and 
not with the minute accuracy of the class-room. The 
only part of Mr. Jermyn’s remarks which touches 
the particulars given in our own report, refers to the 
height of the columns of the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator (or the Cornizio), called in the lecture, broadly, 


60 feet; but Mr. Jermyn says they are 45 feet 3 | 


inches in height, with a diameter of 4 feet 5 inches. 


DEMOLITION OF THE OLD BrincE aT RocHESTER. | THe Eectric TELEGRAPH IN Java.— The 
—The Royal Engineers have now destroyed nearly | electro-magnetic telegraph has been introduced into 
one-half of the bridge, and the remainder will be Java, and a line of wires completed between Batavia 
demolished as speedily as possible. The quantity of and Buitenzorg, the first intelligence by it having 
gunpowder used in the first of the two experiments | been transmitted to the Governor-General on the 
made was 300 Ibs. weight, divided into six charges, | 22nd October in the space of four minutes. The line 
and therewith a pier, 45 feet long, 21 feet deep, and|is to be immediately extended to Samarang and 
13 feet wide, was shivered to pieces, and the founda- | Sourabaya, and afterwards in different directions, 
tions loosened. The pier was built on piles in the ‘such as to Anjer, Cheribon, Pekalongan, Rembang, 
river bed. The object was to shake the whole with- | and Banuwangie. The natives are said to be very 
out tumbling it into the river, a result completely | much astonished and rather frightened at the in- 
effected. A still larger portion of the bridge was vention, which they call “dichara angin” (wind- 
demolished on Thursday in last week, consisting of speech), their Oriental and hyperbolical language 
the piereand abutment on which the large arch on the | falling thus somewhat short of the wonderful ce- 
Strood side rested, and calculated to contain several ; lerity and subtlety of the reality. It is rather sur- 





According to Taylor and Cresy, however, our corre- 
spondent himself is not quite right, for these authors 
call the height of the columns 48. 4.9, and the | 
diameter 4.10.2. Mr. Jermyn continues, — “ The | 
beautiful Corinthian columns in the basilica of St. | 
Paul (burnt 16th July, 1824), the lecturer stated 
were taken from Hadrian’s mausoleum; but St. | 
Paul’s was built in 396; whereas, the mausoleum, 
with its columns and statnes, was perfect in 596; 
besides, the height of the columns, which is 34 feet, | 
is much too great for them to have stood on the | 
mausoleum. It is also incorrect to say the metal 
pine now in the garden Belvidere, ever stood on the | 
top of the mausoleum: it is 12 feet in height, and | 
was covered with a canopy supported by eight columns, | 
surmounted by two peacocks and four dolphins, all | 
gilt : it stood before the old basilica of St. Peter, and 
served as a fountain.” 

THE INDURATION AND PRESERVATION OF STONE- | 
work.—At the next ordinary general meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, to be held on 
Monday evening, the 26th of January, the discussion | 
on the various methods of indurating and preserving | 
stonework will be resumed. 

Iron MANUFACTURE.—BESSEMER’S PATENTS.— | 
Two additional patents have been specified by Mr. | 
Bessemer, one a modification of the ordinary squeezer, | 
in place of rolls, in order to prevent his malleable | 
iron “being crushed or broken when put between 
rollers ;” as, when ingots of malleable iron and steel | 
are formed by his process, they are “more or less 
spongy or eellular, and that owing to this, and their 
crystalline condition, they are apt to be crushed or 
broken when put between rollers of the kind now, 
ordinarily used for rolling malleable iron.” The 
second patent is for improvement upon his already 
patented furnace. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTION.—At the Con- | 
versazione of the Architectural Association to be held | 
at Lyon’s Inn Hall this Friday evening, the 23rd 
instant, Mr. Ruskin will read a paper on “ The Use| 
of Imagination in Modern Architectural Design.” | 

Monsirvr Hirttorrr, Architect, Honorary and 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, has just been elected President 
of the Class of Fine Arts of the Institute of France. | 
Monsieur Rohault de Fleury, another architect and 
correspondent of the Institute of British Architects, 
Vice-President. 

Report oF Liverroo, Burpine Surveror.— 
The report of Mr. Rishton, the building surveyor, to | 
the Health Committee of the Liverpool Town Council,, 
for the past year, has been made and circulated. 
From this report it appears that the total number of 
houses erected in 1855 was 1,355, and in 1856,| 
1,703, giving an increase of 348. The report states 
that the main increase has been in houses varying 
from 20/.. to 407. per annum rental, which became 
occupied as soon as finished; a proof, as remarked, | 


thousand tons of masonry. The weight of powder | prising that they did not compare it to the lightning 
used in the explosions was nearly 1,000 lbs. and was itself, whose swiftness is indicated in the Oriental lan- 
divided into the same number of charges as in the guage of One who said,“ As the lightning shineth 
previous experiments. Since November, the sappers from the east even unto the west, so shall the 
and miners have been engaged in sinking two shafts coming,” &c. be. 

in this portion of the bridge, to the respective depths Sywoxy Curmneys. — I should feel obliged if you 
of 24 feet and 21 feet, one in the pier, and the other could, through your numerous correspondents, inform 


\in the abutment. Captain H. Schaw conducted the! me of any means for the cure (or to produce an up- 


work. At the base of each shaft sprang two galleries, | ward draught), of smoky chimneys, without the use 
each 9 feet in length, and in these were deposited the | of cowln, I have lately built a honse, and all the 
charges. The powder was contained in tin water- | chimneys smoke, to my great annoyance. Do you 
proof cases, enclosed in wooden boxes, 500 lbs. weight | think the building in of an iron or earthenware flue, 
for the pier and arch, and 300 lbs. weight for the | say from 6 to 7 inches in diameter, in connection 


abutment. The charges in the arch were first ex- | with the register of grate, and letting it ran some feet 
ploded : the ground for some distance reverberated, up the flue, would be of any service ?—Z. 


as if from an earthquake, while the pier crumbled to| 7,5. py, ATES FOR THE “GueaT Eastern.” 
pieces and disappeared. The charges in the galleries |), S. Beale, of Masbro’, deputy-chairman of the 


on the pier abutment were afterwards fired, and that 
portion of the bridge destroyed. The large arch of 
the bridge was blown into the river, and the abut- 
ment on the Strood side entirely removed, the sight 
of the massive stonework of the arch being blown 
high into the air being very grand. 

Coat-Burnine Locomotives.—In allusion to the 
interesting experiment in progress on the South- 
Western, the Mining Journal says,—“ An invention 
of the greatest importance to railway companies 
geneglly has for some time past been successfully 
employed upon the London and South-Western rail- 
way, by which, calculating upon seventy engines 
being in steam daily, a saving of 25,0007. per annum 
will be effected. The honour of the invention is due 
to Mr. Joseph Beattie, the locomotive superintendent 
of the line.” There are now seventeen locomotives 
upon his system in daily operation. Mr. Benjamin 
Fothergill, of Manchester, has severely tested the 
contrivance, and the average result obtained showed 
a difference in fuel of 4°01 lbs. in weight per mile in 
favour of the coal engine, and Mr. Fothergill con- 
siders the subject one of serious importance to rail- 
way companies. He considers, however, that these 
results are partly produced by Mr. Beattie’s patented 
arrangement for heating the feed water before it is 
pumped into the boiler. Mr. Fothergill further states 
that the coal engines are fully capable of burning 
their own smoke; that they rapidly generate an 
abundance of steam; and that the burning of coal, 
according to Mr. Beattie’s plan, is far more advan- 
tageous, as regards the durability of the fire-box and 
tubes, than coke could possibly be. 

Tue Tower or St. Mary’s, Taunton.—We 
had put into type the report of the architects, accord - 
ing to promise last week ; but, having received a letter 
signed by the churchwardens, protesting against the 
publication of it before it has been submitted to the 
parish, we willingly postpone its insertion. 

Tron v. Gotp. — M. de Carnall, the inspector of 
mines in Prussia, after a careful collection of statis- 
tical facts, has shown that in 1854 the total value of 


that more houses of that class are required; but from the produce of all the gold mines in the world was 


a table appended, it appears that while the number 
of dwellings from 25/. to 35/. and upwards, was 231, 
the number at 12/. to 25/. was 1,455,—an immense 
‘proportion of the whole 1,703 erected and in course 
of erection. Sixteen warehouses had been erected. 
230 separate cellar dwellings had been constructed 
during the year. Although not very desirable, the 
reporter considers them better than the old dwellings 
in confined courts, as they have each a separate yard 
and closet, and are well elevated above ground, and 
ventilated. Through the co-operation of the borough 
engineer and inspector of nuisances, a vast number of 
nuisances caused by cesspools and ashpits had been 
abated. 

Tue Cost oF not KEEPING A Promtse.—Last 
week, at Birmingham, a jury was empannelled, under 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, to assess the 
damages due to the Governors of King Edward’s 
Grammar School, in that town, by the Town Council, 
owing to the non-formation of a street which the 
council had covenanted to make, The amonnt claimed 
was 17,0007. The matter was settled by compromise. 
A verdict was taken for 7,5007. and costs—1,500/. to 
be paid now, for damage done to this time, and the 
remaining 5,000/. in five years, if the street should 
not then be made.— Morning Advertiser. 








' only 600 millions of franes (24,000,000/.) whereas 


the value of the iron produced in the same year was 
from 750 to 800 millions of francs (30,000,0002. to 
$2,000,000/.).—Gateshead Observer. 

A New Borrer.—A public trial of Mr. M. Atkin- 
son’s new patent boiler, recently advertised in our 
columns, topk place at the Grove Boiler Works, in 
the Borough, on Thursday in last week. The pur- 
pose for which the boiler exhibited was principally 
designed, is that of heating large quantities of air for 
warming and ventilating hospitals, churches, or other 





Midland Railway Company, is now supplying Messrs. 
Scott Russell and Co. the builders of the monster ship, 
with immense iron plates, to be used in her construc- 
tion. Some lately on their way from Mr. Beale’s 
Parkgate Works, at Masbro’, to Blackwall, have been 
expressly rolled for the bows of the “ great ship,” 
and vary in size from 2 to 2} tons, the largest plate 
being 27 feet long by 4 feet 3 inches wide, and 14 inch 
thick. The plates, which have been planed, are said 
to be quite free from blisters and blemishes, and the 
edges perfect. The difficulty in the manufacture of 
plates of these dimensions is in having to deal with 
such a large mass of iron in a welding heat, and to 
pass it under the rolls the reqnisite number of times. 
As far as we know, says a Derby paper, these plates, 
in combined size and weight, have never been 
approached. The heat given off during the process of 
rolling from such an immense surface aud mass of 
iron is so great as to prevent the workmen approach- 
ing within one or two yards of the plates without 
their clothes being set on fire or the skin burnt off 
their hands and faces!’ In the ordinary process of 
rolling iron, a plate weighing 9 cwt. is considered a 
very large one. The largest plate that had ever been 
rolled previous to those to which we allude was one 
exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, weighing 1 ton 
6 ewt. and which elicited so many remarks. One of 
the plates was 5 feet wide, and 17 feet 10 inches long. 


Gas 1n Dowtats.—The gasworks at Dowlais are 
in operation. Improvements have been introduced in 
the purifying process. Several private houses now 
use gas, as do also Mr. G. T. Clarke, at Dowlais- 
House, and the schools. The mains running through 
the back streets have enabled the local Board to put 
up many public lights in that hitherto darksome 
region. The designer and chief constructor of the 
works is Mr. John Vicary, gas engineer, of Exeter. 
The cost is under 5,0007. 


St. Joun’s Scuoons,. LewisHamM.—The infant 
school, with residences adjoining, to the district. of 
St. John’s, Lewisham, was opened at the commence- 
ment of the year, which completes the side of the 
quadrangle, formed by alarge and handsome group of 
schools. The room is large, 55 feet by 25 feet, with 
an open roof of stained deal, and has a cloister in the 
front, forming the entrance. This school has been 
built at the cost of Mr. G. Wheelhouse, aided by the 
grant from Government. The buildings are of 
Kentish stone, with Bath stone windows, from the 
designs of Mr. Peacock. The whole are sufficient to 
educate nearly 600 children, with residences for all 


| the teachers. 


Fatt oF A Cornice. — A large portion of a pro- 


large buildings. The boiler is of the upright circular | jecting stone cornice placed on the top of a new five- 
form, quite independent of brickwork, or chi:nney- | story buildinz, on the east side of Ducie-bridge, says 
stalk, and has no appearance of the ordinary furnace | the Manchester Courier, fell down on Monday. (in 
or stoking hole about it. The fuel, coal or coke, is last week). The brickwork is being done by Mr. 
dropped throngh an aperture in the dome, into a small | Davidson, and the mason work by Mr. Batley. The 
cockle furnace, in the centre of the apparatus, and is| heavy coping stones from the new building burst 
entirely surrounded by the water space. This water | through the roof of another manufactory, and forced 
space is also surrounded, horizontally, by an annular in the floor of a room, in which a young man stood,, 
air chamber, and this is again surrounded by avother | nearly suffocating him with the fallen rubbish : be- 
water space. These two water spaces are connected sides various bruises, he has suffered some injury to 
by means of a series of 2-inch iron pipes or tubes, | his back, but fatal consequences are not antici 
passing through the air chamber, and radiating The engineer, who was in the firing-up place, was 
outwards and upwards from the central furnace, near | also bruised, and cut about the head. ‘he accident 
to the surface of which the lower ends of the tubes are | seems to have occurred from the absence of sufficient 
situated, thereby conducing to rapidity of circulation. balance, in the placing of the cornice. 
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THE ProposeD ScorrisH INDUSTRIAL Museum Notice ro fvsscripers.—A tisle-page in colours for the last | 


ag EDINBURGH.— At a recent meeting of the Highland 

and Agricultural Society of Scotland, the Earl of Elgia 
in the chair, and the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earls of 
Morton, Leven, and Roseberry, Lord Blantyre, and 
other gentlemen present, a memorial was agreed to, 
on.the motion of Sir George Clerk, to. be addressed 
to Government, praying them to proceed with, the 
establishment of the Scottish Industrial Museum. Sir 
George, in proposing the memorial, stated that it 
having been ultimately determined. that it would be 
desirable to purchase a plot of ground in the imme- 


\Office, by those wio prefer it tothat which accompanied the index 
in the closing number. Covers for the volume may be obtained at 
the Office, priee 38. 6d. or the Publisher will bind it for 3s 6d 
The ti may be ined, price 21s. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
Now ready, iv 1smo. price Une Shilling, 


HE STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH 

HISTORY. comprising several Hundred omen and | 

Answers on the History of France adapted to t! e Capacity of 
Youthful Minds, y a TEACHER. 











77 





diate vicinity of the college,—between the college and t- In In the seme Series, pri ce 18. nae: STEPPING-STONES to 
Argyle-square,—accordingly, in. 1854, a. considerable | $161.8 KNOWLEDGE. RENCH PRONUNCIATION | 
sum of ‘money—7, 000/, he believed—was expended | sae ae sid OONVEKSATION. 

site. The buildi t upon) GE: GkAPHY. F ANIMAT and yV BGBTABLE 
in acquiring that site. The buildings at present upo binary IMAL and 


ATURAL HISTORY of a Vewneinar ANIMALS, 
| London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMAN43, 
and ROsER'S. 





| ASSESSMENT i... GAS AND Wateerunes, 
Just pul bshed. prce 


FoLL REPORT of the. IMPORTANT 
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[an venrrmniaer.] 
MESSRS. CLARK anp CO. 
15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
GENTLEMEN, — After eight years’ trial of your | 
Patent Revolving Shutters, erected here, I can safely | 
pronounce them most effectual in their action, and | 
they have given me the utmost satisfaction. | 
I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
Gro. Downe. 
155, Leadenhall-street, August 7th, 1856. 











it were not at all adapted for the purposes of a| 
museum, and, in order to make this sum of money, 
already granted, available for public purposes, it was | 
absolutely necessary that a suitable museum should | 
be erected. Considering the great importance of the 
subjeet, and the postponements to which they had for | 
many years submitted, and also considering that ZcMGHIDGE WATER COMPANY, heard at the Borough 
similar buildings had already been completed both in Sessions, January 5, 1857. 
By W. B. KING, Shorthand Writ 
London and Dublin, he thought they might prefer, | ee ee rane Was 
with complete justice, fair claims on ‘the Government 
for their assistance on the present occasion. iA SERIES of FORTY DESIGNS for 
Tm . CEMETERY and CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS, 
Sewers.—The following tenders have been re- Comilete in one Volume, price 16% By JOSEPH B, KO"ILN- 
ceived.:—For a new invert, and repairs to sewers, in Sack i Derby. The Author Phy —— the 
r 7 “ 3 rf 
South-street, and Mapylebone-lane ; and new sewer at. amon ie . Pegi hg oe een — 
i e may also rom Messrs. LT; and CO. 
the intersection of South-street and High- street, for” | 25. Paternoster-row, or by order from any Bookseller in the 
the Vestry Board of the parish of St. Marylebone : cal | Kingdom. 
Pas Shai oes — | GUTOH'S SCIENTIFIC POCKET-B OK. 
earce au uUCKWOOGd (ACCce’ Now ready, nrice roan tn 
P ue LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
=| REGISTER and ALMANACK for 1857, with an ample 
| Collection of Useful Statistical and Miscellaneous Tables. Dedis 
| cated, !'v special permission, to Prince Albert. 
| By J. W. G. GUTCH, M. R.C.8.1., F.L&,, Foreign Service 
ueeu’s Messenger. 
|, “Ttis, in short, a little vilume which will save the trouble of 
hunting through many books of more pretension, and suprly off. 
| _ what, with ut it, would requ‘re much time and trouble.”— 
umes, 
DAVID BOGUE, F’eet street. 
y bound, price 
(A HANDBOOK "of ARCHITECTURE for 
the UNLEARNED: in a series of Letters to a Lady, 
embodving a Popular Sketch of the History of Architecture, and 
| the Characteristics of the various Styles w’ ich hove prevailed, 
By GEORGE Gui WIN, F.B.S &. 
With Illustrations. 
Bt the same Author, price 1< 
LONDON SHADOWS : or, a Glance at the 
Homes of the Thousands With Itlustrations. 
Office of * The a 1, Yor k-s‘reet, Covent Garden ; and 
from any Bookseller. 


TENDERS 


Received for the erection of boys’; girls’, and. infant 
schools, and two dwellings, at’ Rhymney, Monmouthshire, 


















Mr. James: S.. Benest, architect, Norwich. Quantities —- _at. hewn hae 300 Weed Pucravingss| TPS 
supplied’: — somely hound in cloth. price 21s or nost-free 22 
J. Berry, Rhymney. em ecievencas MSDS 0 0 A ATISE on FIRE and THIEF- 
J. Gabe, Merthyr Tydfil’ ....... . 3,780 0 0 | TR GrO oan care ane pet a KF YS. 
| aten ‘ee an anufacturer. 
J, Wiens, Cone CMG:...:..... SIS 0 London’: SIMPKIN. MARSHALI., and CO. Stationers’ Hall- 
H. Pritchard, Aberdare......... .- 3,400 0 0 
HR » court; E. and F. N. SPON. Bucklersburv ; and may be had also 
amm, Abergavenny steeeeees 3,250 0 0 | from the Authe r, Cleveland Safe Works Wolverhampton, 181, 
James and Roberts, os sect 3,150 0 0 | Fleet-street London, and 2, Corporation-street, Manchester, 
J. Holtham, Bath.................0006 00 | 
May and Son, Bath.. 00 Just paplished, a Companion Work to “ Hist "ou House 
W. Walker, en 00 v.” nrice 3a, 6d. or post fre 
J. Burgess, Pont-y- pridd Raecatacs 2,655 0 0 ANDED "PROPE RTY: : its “SALE, PUR- 
J. Chapman, Fromeé...........00002 « 2,289.17 1} | CHASE, IMPROVEMENT, and GENERAL MANAGE. 
(One tender was sent at 6,8591. 12s. 6d. but as this was | Lak, ir B oy — advice and information respecting (iis Gilestionend 


evidently an error, we have omitted it.) Ry FRANCIS CROSS. 

** Tt will be an acceseion to the library of the Landed Gentleman, 
the Estate Agent. the Steward, and the Auctioneer."—Critic. 

To be had of SIMPKIN and CO. Stationers’-hall-court, or direct 


For finishing two villas, a small house, and stable, in 
the Author, 53, Moorgate-street. 


Portsdown-road, Maida-hill. Mr. R. T.. Parkes, archi- 





tect':— 
Sands and Emery.....s..covssesee+e B1175 published, 34th Edition. for 1857. price 4s 
Trollope and —,. meena 1,145 AXTON’S BUILDERY PRICE- BOOK. 
Segar. ...... Gusiaee peisbds «sepdedesitle 1,138 ' By FREDERICK W. LAXTON, Barrister ; and 
079 H. LAXTON,. Archi 





Contains 11,000 wees am Memoranda; an ILLUSTRATED 
APPENDIX, giving the a and prices of Materials.and 
Inventions that have been recen tly intr duced; withithe Metro- 
politan Buildings Act, and Notes of Cases, explan itory.of ite law 
and practice. 

Office, 19, Arundel-street, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 
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volume may be obtained gratis, on personal. application at the | 


| aud @RAIN 








N Engineer, Surveyor;, and Valuer, w who has 
public and other works in hand, is = take a 
educatee. industrious YUUTH, as an OU! etre 
PUPII., A premum required. —Addres, ALFRED 
Town- hall, Newport, Monmouthish 
OROUGH ENGINEER’S OFFICE, 
WARKINGTON—A. PUPIL WANTED bs bove 
Office. A premium. will be required.— Apply to: Bi COXON, 
Town-hall. 
LERK WANTED. — A YOUTH, 16. or: 
rs of age, for the OFFICE of a SM&T# and: 
pNUINEER Must be able to make and ere cated 
by letter, stating where last — 
addres: ed to W. . 47, Fish.street-hill, City, 





PAINTERS AND GRAINERS, 
AMES “NIXON, 11, Lindom-road, Lincoln, 


isin: WANT ofa scents, “reapectable MAN, as. PAINTBK. 
ER, &c. None bur first-rate workmen need-apply— 
The rituation is a permanent one. 


ESSRS. W. and G. CORDEROY, Sur- 








PPEAL: of the CAMBRIDGE GAS CUMPAN Y and the | 











RICK-MAKING.—A Pamphlet containing 
Two yl S, = the Society of Arts awarded their 
Silver Medal, forwa n receipt of fourteen postage-stamps. 
HUMPHREY CHAMBERLAIN. Kempsey. near Worcester. 


HE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE and 
MASONIC MIKROR for JANUARY, 1857, is now ready. 
Priee 1s. 
London: HENRY GEO. WARREN, 2, Red-lion-court, Fleet- 
street; and GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and CO. Farringdon-street. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.. 


“Dampness in Stone.”—I have had an addition to put to a build- 
ing in Fifeshire, and used the white freestone of the country for 
ashlar, I find that although itis not'more than a year old, there | 
isa green dampness covering the whole face rising upwards. This 
cannot be from any want of drainage, as there is a drain all round 
the house, and the floor of the house is 18 inches above the sur- 
face. I may mention that it is not only this new addition that | 
shows the dampness, but the old house has it, as also other houses 
in the neighbourhood. It would be a favour to me if any of yeur 
correspondents would (through your paper) give a cause for this, 
and, if possible, give an aavice how to get qu't of it—. O. 

“J. 8.” (in some similar cases, builders have recovered a charze | 
for making their estimate, and justly so. We cannot safely ad- 
Vise: each case has its special circumstances)—“ A Comreiitur” | 
tthe note enclosed does not support the alle; ation).—"* J. R.”— 

“Mr. L— “R L7— “WwW, E— “Pp, BR “A, A.”— "OC BB ww. 
H. 1” (thanks, We shall be glad to see a Crawing or tracing, | 
although we have not heard much praise of the building),—" C. 
W. K*—¢. A W2—* B, W. G.” (-hall appear!.—“C. T. 6." —“ T | 














Third Edition. 


‘Tus BUILDER’S FRIEND, 
Price One Shilling, 
Office of ** The Builder.” and of all Booksellers. 


HUBB’S ILLUSTRATED LIST of! 


.OCK’S_FIRE-PRUOF SAFES. CASH. DED. and 
WRITING BOXS, with their sizes, fittings, aud prices, will be 
set by post. on receivt of two st‘amps—Apply to CHUBB and 
SON, 57, 3t. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





veyors, have a VACANCY in. their office fora YoPIL— 
—— with full particulars, to 98, High-street, 8t: Marylebone 
ondon, 


OTICE.— To MACHINE, SASH, and 
)OOK MAuEES. and GENEKAL BENCH WORK: 
N.—Messrs. G. WOOD and CO. of Therapia, Constantinople, 
require the IMMEDIATE SERVICES ‘of 10 Sesh and Door’ 
Makers and 10 General Bench Hands, as above deseribed, at their 
New Building Establist:ment, Therapia. Permanent situavions 





and engag¢ments made for aterm, with really competent. men. - 
Itis A ge that none but efficient men ty apply. 3 and a full 
kno wledge of Machine Work ind le. 108 per 
day and . Hours of labour &hours 


— according to abilit 











per diem the year round, end the forke close at 20’clock P.M. 
on Saturdays. A Man accustomed to ¥ me Machine Catters: 
and Moulding Irene. in pres order, BEC U BED: alsd » first> 
Fate ares rriit haves bo heae heen a 
ve 
Nee the the Works ore si' vated —s shore C the ge 
within le minutes’ walk from. the villagé of Therapias Itie 
suggested th at parties entertaining this. advertis ould 
farceneent thetr ea that th ight moet cogether: Asem. 
ar chester, in er ey m m , 
ina bedy; in which case, application to the oe of the. 





London and So uth Eastern. Railway Company ld. procure a- 
=_— cheaper and quicker passage via- canna 8 » than by any 
| other route, 

Therapia Wells, Constantinople, 1s January, 1857. 





ARBLE MASONS, 
? ANTED, ” few good HANDS, at the 


ARLISLE MARBLE WURKS. — THUS. and JAS. 
N FLSON- jen 


ANTED, a steady, active Young Man as 
GRAINBG and Paphiuanens to fili up time in 
Plain Painting. Wages, constant, Ses week, from M H 
till. UCTOBSHK next.—Apply.to-T.’G, Office of: Phe Buil 
'O MARBLE POLISHBRS. 


WANTED, THREE or FOUR good and 


x tious eee stating wages expected, 
*o 8. T. Poot aioe Leiceste wens 


TO FOREMEN OF W  godenrtvo i 


ANTED, a I: Man, that 


thoroughly unde stands in: and out-door work. None: 
need app'y but those who have filled such situationa—Forparti-. 
culars, address, by letter oniy, to KR: G; Port-office, 3; Lupus street; ~ 
Pimlico, stating description of last: situation, and term of servi- 
tude. A sober man preferred, 


WANTED, a a Young Ma, who can inake 8 role 
fair tracing, write a good h peony itt so 

knowledge of elementary arithmetic. aa ly by letter to pte dH 

a Nene Phillimore-place, Kensington, 

refe' ence, 

















TO LITHOGRAPHIC DRAUGHTSMEN. 
ANTED, a DRAUGHTSMAN and. 


WRITER on STONE.— Appiv, by letter, onsineie: 
sp cimens, to A. F, Waterl wand ro 66, London- don-wail, BE. 


ANTED, EVENING EMPLOYMENT, 








bed by a highly respectable middle- 
aged man, well oounel from loog, ractic, with aceounts in 
i | branches of the Vallding amen we eaieele those of pamaies, 


intere, and decorators. a of the fi-st-class.—. 


. P. 24, Danvers-street, Chelsea. 


dress ,. 





ANTED, by an e apenienced icak. 
CARPENTER va JOINE Tr) & 
ment of extensive works in town and Se yh ered 
yeas oie $ Sot - a a ma Gt soot 
c o ng works for a n.—. 
Mr. Belt, Stationer, 13, Upper Fachbrook-st: eet, Pimlico, & 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, Ko. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITWA- 
TION, o CL KK of WORKS, or ASSISTANT ifn an 
Office. Is a good draug! teman and accountant, and has consider- 
able experience in forma cuildingnana villa.architectare, &c; Can. 

| have first-class references, botli from Government and Ee 
| offices.—Ad dress, C, E. 6, St. James’s-terrace, Pimlico, Lon ° 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK, 

orto SUPERINTEND Abi acim REPAIRS, 
make specifications, and measure, by @ person of some aa 
experience in the practical knowleage Me emoron | — Address, B 
care or Mr. Kowdon, 4, Wilmot-street, Bloomsbury. 


WANTED, by by the Advertiser, a permanent 
SITUATION as PLUMBER and GAs. FirTes; 

fill up his time in painting and g! zing. — Address, T. LS 21. 
George’s-grove, Hollow»y, London, N 








. 





TO BUILDERS, &&. 
ANTED, Oy a Young Man, with eight 


ie ce in architects’ and builders’ Nv 
SITUATION ' as ENERAL ASSISTANT, or otherwise, in any 
| department connected with the same; would be found most 
useful to manage the Ah of an office, £ as. superintendent of 
an estate, Salary moderate. — Address, H. L. Post-office, King. 
Wilitiam-street, City, E.C. 








W.—* J, FL W.2—*F. E.” (consult your arcbitect.—“T. 8, G 

(success to your endeavours).—“ J. M.”—“ R. P.” (a mode of pre- | 

wating the — of frost in pipes has been suggested in our pages). | 
J. ¥2"—“H, A, BP —* B.A, BT. BP —* W. 8."—"* M.A? — 


| ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ENGI- 


ERS URVEY¥ORS, can _be IMMEDIATELY 
SUPPLIED with COMPETENT ASSISTANTS (temporary or 
otherwise). Those only recommended whos» efficiency and quali- 
fications can be guaranteed, The reg'stry is open to employers, 
' or lists furnished the-efrom (free), on application to Messrrs 
, RICHARDs and Cv, 4, Trafalgar-square, Lond 


ndon, 
OMPETITION DRAWINGS. — Messrs. 


| Bony mene 3 ond hay eR large and efficient stwff at | 
comm E AK SHITECTURAL and 
either coloured 
or in peneil. with landscapes. in the first style bd a Also 
general drawivgs, specifications, and estimates complete, from 
| scaled sketches and notes,—4, Trafalgar-square, London. 


ba Aaa —" J 57 “@, P?—“C, de V.—"H. 0.°—“ J. A.27—“G. D.” | 
tthe approximate altitudes were given in our pages a shor’ time , 
%0).—“ Ferry Rights” (next week).—‘‘ C. G.”—“ J. 1.” (it is usual 
sives week’s notice. We will look to the law). 
books and Addresses."—We are forced to decline pointing out 
or finding adresses. 


NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertisce 





ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not | ENGINSERI @ DRAW. INGe in perspective, 


: the “Editor: all other communications should be ' 


to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher, 





ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as SA YER’s ASSISTANT, or in any: capacity 

he can make himself = 9g Address to WILLIAM 
Basrine 41, High-street, Blooms! 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, a respectable Person, a 
SITUATION a» CLERK in au Uftice ; is fully acquainted 

with bookkeeping, measuring worke, estimacing, &c. beiug com- 

t for thesame. Satisfactory references will. be given, 

| employers. for integrity and ag Terms, from. 

| per week; would have no soa. & partial employment. or 
otherwis-, in town or a short distance therefrom.—Apply. by; 
road, peooat, to CLERI, Mr, Miller’s, Stataoner, 6, 

Lambeth. 
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ANTED, , by a Gentleman of experience, 

sro ATION in an ARCHI se BOF pod 

SUBV: Ona ¢ OFFICE, ei ther in the Cie or Same West-e sa 

first-rate Draughtsman, and accustomed to the routine nee either | 

Offices. Fi references ren. Salary required, ee. pee | 
annum.—Address, K. L. 27, 8t. Mark's Crescent, t's P 

TO ey You PLUMBERS. 

ANTED, by Man, a constant 

SITUATION. Jno 4 an pion enced plumber. ae | 

to fill up his time in painting and glazing. A goons referee g = 
be given —No objection to the country. — Address to J. K. Offi 

bea “The Builder.” 


TO HOUSE PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, EMPLOY- 


MENT asa PLAIN ont DECORATIVE HOUSE 
PAINTER, Good gilder, &c Age 31 give good references.— 
Address, A. W. 90, London-street, Fi itaroy-seuare, W. 


WANTED, by a steady, middle-aged Man, 
constant EMPLOYMENT as CARPENTHt. Used to 
, ies ae and packing.—Address, A. B. No. 1, Suffslk-street West, 


WANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER, 


PAINTER, onto GLASIBn. —Addreas, C. B. 12, Church- 
row, 8t. Pancras-road, K ng’s-c 0 


ANTED, by a Young Man who has had 
ive preans’ experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
as JUNIO OLENK. in the ofice of & ble builder. | He 


és a good ond 8 ccountant. — *Ka ress, P. jPotte 
‘very & reabler, Upper Gerrge-stree’, Bryanstone-square. 




















YOUNG MAN, 33 years of age, who has 


rs’ ©: as Bookkeeper, is desirous of 
imccting wi with, M LOYM! NT, vcither temporary or a, 
ames 3) Sates ‘a accounts, whether in a small 

way of business.—Address, VT. 7. ¢ C. Office of ‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, CARTER Rr ees. AND UPHL- 


A HIGHLY respetabe Young Man, prac- 


nee couvermant = - te above trades, is desirous of an 

rst-class hand, and is a good 

ene reedinn to : SITUATION as CLERK and 

| Secrantant in ageneral furnishing establishment. — Address, 
c. H.J.1), Little Russell- street, Covent-garden 


TO DECORATORS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
YOUNG MAN, whose engagement with 


one of the first-class houses atthe 4 end will soon termi- 
nate, is desirous of obtaining a SITUATION as SALFSMAN, = 
to superintend in the —_ ——-. Country not objected to, 
U nal fr dress, L. M. Mr. H.G. Davies's, 
Stationer, 35, Rm enen ang Maidachill, Ww. 

















N . experienced practical CLERK of 

WORKS is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMEN T, in town or 

gouptey. Testimonials and references unexceptionabd' ‘e.—Address, 
G. F. 39, Lower Sloane strect, Chelsea. 








N experienced BUILDERS’ CLERK, 38 


years of age, apprenticed to the busi fully 
to measure up works, make out builders’ uccounts with the eed 
and omissions, draw u ni y= of repairs, ke. is desir us of 
a _ ENGAGEMEN t-rate references and testimonials.— 
Address, J. B. Mr. Humphrey’ ¢, 12, Princess-terrace, Caledonian- 
road,  Tatingto, N N. 








TO HOUSE DECORATORS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, 24 years of 


rmanent EMPLOYMENT at PAINTING gut 
QhArn ine.” Wages de. per day.—Addresa, G. W. Office of “ 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


A GENTLEMAN is open to an ENGAGE- 


MENT as ASSISTANT in au architect’s office. Salary 
moderate —Address, R. W. Mr. Cliff.rd’s, Bookseller, 2, London- 


street, Greenwich. 





TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, &c. IN TOWN ot 
ANTED, by a Young Man, who has been 


accustomed to London ea hy EMPLOYMENT, Fixing, 
Bench-work, or Jobbing. Wages, 24s. per week. —Address, D 
Mr. Brown’s, Printer, 3, Parsonage-row, Newington-butts. 


TO SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as SUPERIN- 
TENDE NT, OUT-DOOR FOKEMAN, or CLEKK of 
WORKS, by a thorough practical Man, of great experience. First- 
rate testimonials, Coane eas objected to..-Address, A. B. 
164, eS 


) BUILDERS AND OTHER 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as SHOP or 


oUT-DOUR FOREMAN of JOINERS. Good references. 
A H. P. 3, Swinton-street, Gray’s-inn-road. 


HE Advertiser, iy 23, who has had nine 


buildin trade, wantsa SITUA- 
TION {en Se HIT ECT C1'S or B LUER'S UI * FICE 


E. - copy 
dra' and plans, keep .books, oes Ada M. A. KR. 
Alma Coff. e-house, 53, a Ra dy Finsbury, BC. a. 


TO MASTER BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
RE Advertiser, a Plumber, 36 years of ag 
WANTS rmanent SESU SATION as WURKING roee 
MAN, having fulfilled the same for upwards of twelve years. 
Batietectory reaso m given for veaving his te employer.—Adaress, 
A. B, 7, Suffolk. wre, Pentonville. 


TO MASTER MASONS, &c. 
HE Advertiser, a steady Man from the 
country, isin want of aSITUATIUN as a MASON ; sisea 
first-rate letter-cutter and write~, Bavies had sixteen years’ expe- 
= in that deparvment, and would fil up his time in any way 
tto meet the interests of his cmoierer. | Weaes modera e, constancy 
the principal objes’. Underst draviog and colouring, 
—Address, G. 8. care of Mr. Spencer, Cl oy of Canton, Upper North- 
street, Poplar, London. 























MASTER BUILDERS. 


TO 
HE Advertiser, a Young Man, wishes for a 
SITUATION as PLUMBER ; but has no objection to fill 
up his mS in Patnoting or Glazing. Good references can be 
ne Direct to A. B. Alma Cottage, Joln-street, Holloway, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


[HE Advertiser, who is a good Draughtsman 
and Designer, desires an ENGAGEMENT in a Country 
“Office, where he would have an cagorteany rf ining further 
practical eae a —Salary moderate.—For er particulars 

ferences, aldrese, T. A.cue of Mr. J. Band my Music 
‘Warehouse. Hill ue eet, Richmond, Surrey. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a Young 

t rs atda halt’s -expetien in the above 

bie Bi 5 hey A ilder or as Jobbing Carrenter in a Mill, 

Ww se, OF som tor’ &c. constant work being the chief object. 
SB. Ho ote ohjes nm to the country.— Address to BETA, Office of 


TO NOBLEMEN AND LANDED PROPRIETORS. 


OUNG enterprising ARCHITECT, 


who wishes for 4 
APPOINTMENT a8 
STA 











lately ooummencet practice, 

ARCH (TECT on Su "KVEYOR to 
TE. Testimonials as to integrity and business qualifcations 
vunexceptionable.—Address, T. M. Office of ** The Builder.” 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


& re FAVOURABLE Opportunity exists of 
lacing a Young Gentleman as ARTICLEV PUPIL, | 
~ ine Engineer ofa large and populous borough in the North 
-of England, where extensive — ks of ref g and drainage, &c. 
nave just been commenced, out on the most 
approve a principles.—Address, WY. ee ORCZIER, Esq. C.E. Sun- 





TO LAND-AGENTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A FIRST-RATE SURVEYOR and 

DRAUGHTS&MAN,-who has been much engaged on large 

surveys and valuations, both town aud country, wishes to meet 

withan ENGAGEMEN’'. Has held his present situation three 

years. Has the highest nny. moony and testimonials.— Address, 
A. Z. Post-office, Burton-uvon-T ren 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS. AND BUILDERS. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, whose articles 


will shortly expire with an Architect and Surveyor in the 
country, 1: desirous of meeting with an ENGAGEMENT. He is 
accustomed tothe general routine of an Architect’s office. to get 
out working and other drawings, and has a peewionee of lani- 
surreying, and taking out quantities — Address, F. G. A. 
T. Hellyer’s, Fsq. Bouverie-house, Kyde, Isle ot Wight. 





N experienced Builder (a practical Carpenter 

and Joiner), ia open - an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL 
FOREMAN, or CLERK of WORK~. Can fill up his time at the 
Bench, or make himself useful in various branches of the trades, 
—Addreas C.R. 1, Punsonby-place, Vauxhall-bridge-road, London, 


TO BUILDERS, warts, ae » Sica RAILWAY 


ar YOUNG MAN, sis ben hed the care of | H 


House Decorating Work in alt its branches for a number of 
Yonres wishes fora PERMANENT SITUATION He isa good 
riter and Grainer, Painter, Glazier, &c. and can ‘make himself 
useful in almost any *pranch of the above Business. Good references 
can be given.— ~¢ 4 by letter, A. B. No. 9, Brunswick-street, St. 
John-street Road, Clerkenwell. 











FRE LARCH and BEECH TIMBER, near 

Saffron Walden.—_TO BE SOLD by PRIVATE CONTR ACT, 

in large or sma!l quantirtie , an ex: ensive fall of the above timber, 

from seventy to eighty ears’ growth, of the best quality, lying 

convenient for the Audley Ead and Chesterfora Stations.— Apply 

i, » NOCKULDS and KING, Land Agents, &c. Suffron Walden, 
ssex. 


T° BUILDERS and ROAD-MAKERS.— 


109 Loads of the best CEILING LATHS FOR SALE, 
price 32:. per load nett upon delivery, and about 25 loads of Iaths 
18 iuch:s long. at 20%. rer load, Also ng eRe of tons of Blue 
Elvin Granite, for macadam zing roads, for sale: hardest and 
most du-able stone to be found in the world for read-makinog ; 
makes very little dirt in wi:.ter ordvst in summer in consequence 
of its durability.—Apply to F. N. Norway Wharf, Hertford-road, 
Kings!ad-basin. 


LOOR BOARDS, &c.—R. SLADE begs to 


inform Builders and the Trade, that he has now on hand 
a large assortment of FLOORING and MATCHED BOARDING, 
from 4 inch to 1} inches thick, seasoned, and ready for use; also, 

Mahogany, Moulding, Wainscot, and all kinds of Timber r 
uired for Buildin 
. Simms), Flooring 








purposes. — Address, KR. SLADE {late 
ahatnatery, Wilton-road, Pimlico. 


ANOTHER GREAT REDUCTION. — 


Yellow Deals, 3s. 4d ; Spruce, from 33.; Pine Plank. from 
33. 6d. ; 2j-inch Yellow Battens, from 121; F. Walnut, 8d. per 
foot ; Mahogany, 61..per foot; Prepared Floor- boards, 133. 6d. 
Cartage free to any part of town.—T. FORMAN, 1, Walnut-tree- 
walk, Lambeth, 8. 


OTICE of REMOVAL. — EDWARD 

SIMMS begs to inform his customers and friends that he 

has REMOVED his business from Wilton-road, Fimlico, to the 

oe °3-HOAD, CHELSEA, where their orders will he promptly 

ecuted as heretofore.—Please address, E. SIMMS, Kine’s-road, 
Saw-mille, Chelsea, opposite Manor-street. 


T the LOWEST CASH PRICES.— 
SAMUEL PUTNEY invites the attention ot buyers to hi 
large and well-selected STUCK of DEALS, and the reduced Pric 
of —— Flooring, &c. 














YOUNG MAN, d 18, wishes to) 

APPKENTICE himself to the PLUMBING and General | 
Business. Am der:te premium will be siren. -aaicens, stating | 
‘terms, to A. B. 26, Robert-street, Hamys‘ead-road. - 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
GENTLEMAN, who has an extensive con- 


Be ny pemsees builders and timber merchants, ons desirous 
Tangements with a first class wholesaie house a 
Dispose of TIMBER on se Nye yg Se Security to an 
amount can be ogress —Addrese, ©. at Messrs Pearce and Co.’ 4 
58, Lombard. st: 











TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


AN efficient CLERK of WORKS is at. 





Inch 7 Flooring... osnvenée mo per square, 
EA SNUD 2 cco vnsesrcccscssecccs 3. 

pinch si Plank. 12 3 by 12, from.. . £21 per 120 

Yellow Deals, from .........6.. « 20 * 

Spruce Meals, from ......ceceeeee Bm ow 

Yellow Battens, from.. 12 


a“ List of Prices fo. warded on “receipt of a postage-stamp 
B.—All Sawn Goods delivered within two miles free of cartage. 
* Borough-rad, Southwark. and Elm- -street, Gray’s-inn-lane, 


EPWARD SIMMS begs to inform Builders 


and the trade, that he has” now on hand at his manu- 
factory bod first of its kind ie afataeieed). large assortment 
of PREPARED FLOOKS and BOA RDING, seasoned 
and ready for use, from fe th to 1}-inch thick, in White or 
oon Deal, ak, or Pitch Pine. Also Dry Deals, in all thick- 
eases, Slatin Battens, Pantile Laths, Oak Sills, Plank, and 
Reontibngs. ouldingsin clean Pine, to any desizn. A pattern 
| list forwarded on application —Address, E. SIMMS, Flooring 





LIBERTY. Te-timonials unexce;tionable. — Address. | Manufactory, and Sawing, Planing, and Moulding Mills, King’s- 


L. & T. Mr. Butterworth’, Statiouer, &. York. road, Lambeth, 8 
TO HOUSE DEC /RATORS AND BUILDERS. 


N experienced practical PAPERHANGER | 


is in WANT ofa cermavent ENGAGEMENT, in the 

usual routine of paperhangi i ann distempering. &. Would fill 
up pen oh - copying clerk. @ lease of a small house woula be 
connie part payment ae his services. = Address, A.B. care of 
Mr. illis, 15, Vietoria-place, Hoxton Old Town, N. 








= Chelsea. 


AGL TIMBER WHARF, Milford-lane, 


Strand, adjoining the Temple Pier. ~w. L. TAYLOR in- 





| vites st*ention to his well-seleced STOCK of YELLOW DEALS 


and BATTENS, PINE. and SPRUCE. Prepared Flooring 2-cut 

Yellow Ra‘tens, 14s. per square; inch First Quality W ite, 184 

he square; Cut Stuff of all kinds, Timber, ac. &. at Wholesale 
rices, 


M OULDINGS BY MACHINERY. 
, Benda, He. to any Design. carefully 


Bash 
packed and sent to all parts of the Countr,. 
on application to FE. SIM 
SAWING, PLANING: AND } MOULDING MILLS, 
@8-ROAD, CHELSEA. 


S* PANCRAS SAWING, PLANING, and and 
MOULDING MILLS, Cam! bridge-street, 0 Old 8 t, Pancras 
road. -GEORGE N ay gg and CO. invite the attention of Builders 
and t ie Trade yi their STOCK of DRY FLOORING, 
at the follow “et prices, for ho 
4-inch white, 13s. 6d. per square; %-inch white, 15s, persquare; 
1-inch white ‘ies per square; {-inch © mien, 153, per square; 
#-inch yellow, 16s, 6d. ; 1-inch yellow, 20s. 
Timber, deals, planks, &. at the lowest remunerative prices, 
A liberal discount allowed on mouldings for exportation. Book 
of designs forwarded on application. 


ALFRED ROSLING begs to inform his 


Customers and the Building Trade gene . that h 























enablcd to allow a discount of 15 pet cent. upon his list a Boy A... 
Mouldings.—A stock of dry flooring at low prices.—South. 
wark-bridge Whi ° Bankside. 





T° SHIPBUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, and 
1 wes ans of WOOD. —Pablic welae for BENDING 
SHIP TIMBER will take place at Half-past o’clock every 
Fg = 2 and Thursday in Joneary, 1457.8 t Collage and 1 Coc, 
64, Bridge-road, ov r Westm inster-b ieee orders to view 
apply at 80, London-wall. The TIMBE SEN DING PATENTS 
NY. I Limited, are ready to sell ee ad timber 
up to 16 inches square. The machines to be te-ted- on British oak 
before delivery. This invention saves fiom 25 to 781 pobnan upon 
all shapes reguiriog: curvature of form. Machines now at work 


at Union ills, Upper Lisson-street, _ Paddin. ton ; Cram’s, 
Roodee-yard, Chester ; Snowden’s, 


CORN TIMBER WHARF and 


SA 
CANAL BRIDGE, OLD. TRENT-ROAD, LONDON, 
A Monthly Price ‘Current forwarded on a application. 
RICHARD MAY, Proprietor. 


QTAINING DEAL TO IMITATE ALL 

KINDS of WOODS. Tivemaione 3 NOSIZING, and will stand 

the the exposure te, to the weather. 6s. per on. Varnishes for 

’$ Stains may be had at the Factory, 4a, James. 

pA Oxford-street; also Manufacturer of Lae Knotting 
(Prepared Lead for Enamel White), and Varnish 


ETT’S WHARF PATENT SAWING, 

4 PLANING, and VENEER KNIFE-CUTTING MILLS, 
Commercial-road, Lambeth. The Proprietors beg to announce to 
the Trade ey» they have completed their extensive arrangements, 
and will be hi appy to execute all orders entrusted to their care 
with despatch and punctuality. Wet and dr aa docks, and powerful 
clgewhe for landing heavy goods, offer facilities not to be obtained 
elsewhere. 
LARGE Semon T MSR. oF SEASONED PREPARED 
FLOORING TCH BOARDING, &. &. ALWAYS IN 
STOCK AT REDUCED PRICES. 























URVEYING, LEVELLING, and CIVIL 

ENGINEERING. *_ PRACTICAL FIELD INSTRUCTION 

is neDe, 3} in caeying, Leselling, Civil Eugineering, &c. by Messrs, 

MITA, and LEWIS, Civil Engineers, urveyors, &e. of 

pt de Thy peck ct who bez to inform Gentlemen that they give 

Instruction in pee branch of the Profession.—Terms for the 

Course of Three Mcnths, ‘I'wo Guineas, There are noextras.—For 
Prospectuses, &c. apply at the{Offices, 24, Guildford-street. 


A 2CHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING 
DRAWING CLASSES, for Architects, Builders, and 
Engineers’ io ae Clerks . rks, &. Established b 
aaa. HYDE, SMITH, and LEWIS, Architects, Civil En 
&ec. for giving DAY and MIVENING INSTRUCTION in 
y te eee Engineering, and Mechanical Drawing ; Colouring, 
Shading, and Tinting; Ornamental and bed gg Ret Ht Drawing; 
Perspective, Isometrical, and pg Diawing ; Making 
Finished and Working Drawing:; Preparing Specifications, 
Taking out Quantitie-, Estimating. Buildey Work, &c. Terms :— 
Day Pu Three Guineas per Quarter ; Evening Pupils, One 
Guinea Per Quarter. There are no extras, the terms include the 
whole of the above, with ve use of Drawing Boards, T-squares, 
Plans, Drawings, Models, &c —Prospectuses ard full particulars 
may be had at the Offices, 24. Guildf »rd-street, Russell-square. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS, 
R. EDWARD L. PARATRE is desirous 
Meeting Gentlemen who require COLOU RED ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DKAWINGS. External, Internal, Isometrical 
Perspectives got up ; outlines of same neatly coloured, with back- 
ground, on terms that will insure approval. temporary assistance 
given in 1 gp up Plans, Elevations, Sections, Detail, and Work- 
ing —Mr. E. L. P. makes a cunaiderssion in charge 
where compotion drawings prove unsucc 
Address, 8, Rathbone- piace. 

















ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. — 
Mr. W. SPOONER, 379, Strand, has o large collection of 
PHOTOGRAPHS of the Buildings of Paris, Kome, Florence, 
aud other Continental Cities, by the most eminent Artiste. 


ANORAMAS. — WANTED to Purchase, 


DESURIPTIVE SHEETS or BOUKS of BAKKER’S or 
BURFOUORD’s PANORAMAS in Leicester-square. Any person 
having such, and willing to dispose of the same, is requested to 
send rticulars, with price required, by letter, di 
', W. H. care of Mr. Clifford, Statiouer, London.street, Greenwich 


MATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 
MENTS.—_JOHN ARCHBOTT, * Westminster-Bridge- 
road, Lambeth (S.), near Astley’s Theatre, begs to call attention to 
his Stock of Instruments manufactured by — workmen. 
The prices will be found Myre: yea lower than ever c! 
pod articles ofsimilar quality and workmanship. Rules, 
tapes, &c. at equally low prices. An illustrated price-list will be 
ae i wy forwarded, free, on application. 
.B. A few New and Second-hand Levels and Theodolites 
always for Sale, 


ACCOUNTS. — Builders, Tradesmen, and 


Uthers, requiring Books in Arrear Posted and Accounts 
ma ie out, can have the same done, on very moderate terms, by a2 
ethcient Penman and Accountant. Keferences to partiss where 
at present employed.—Address, V. X.S. Office of * ‘I'he Builder.” 























SPHALTE—GERVASE FOOTTIT 
TRINIDAD ASPHALTE WORKS, ROTHERHITHE, 
DON. Established 1834. — TRINIDAD, SEYSSEL, an 

BRITISH ASPHALTES, manufactured by Steam power, lai 
down in the best manner. or i eee ee, quantity. Informa- 
tion for using forwarded with material Post-office orders or 
reference in London promptly atienied to.—Esiimates given for 
every kind of the above work. 


ASPHALTE, FOREIGN and BRITISH, 
init FLAT ROORIEG and every description of PAVING, 
eapec in dam 

| FRM No 2s. 9d. “BER SQUARE YARD. 

Couxtry Buiiders supplied with Laenalte for footings and barn 
floors, with ingirections | for veins & . 
ARR dna titan mat, Lone 

s te Office, Monument-chambers, ish-street- 

.B. Importer of the PURE ROCK ASrHALTE, from the 
LIMMEK Mines in Hanover. 




















